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PRESIDENT WILSON APPEALS TO THE SOUTH TO HELP FEED THE NATION | | 


TAKE the liberty of addressing this word to the . F 
farmers of the country and to all who work on the . ; 
farms. The supreme need of our own nation and of : 

the nations with which we are co6perating is an abund- 

ance of supplies, and especially of foodstuffs. The im- 

portance of an adequate food supply, especially for the 

present year, is superlative. Without abundant food, 

alike for the armies and the peoples now at war, the 

whole great enterprise upon which we have embarked 

will break down and fail. The world’s food reserves 

arelow. Not only during the present emergency but 

for some time after peace shall have come both our own 

people and a large proportion of the people of Europe 

must rely upon the harvests in America. Upon the 

farmers of this country, therefore, in large measure, 

rests the fate of the war and the fate of the nations. 


May the nation not count upon them to omit no step 
that will increase the production of their land or that 
will bring about the most effectual codperation in 
the sale and distribution of their products? The time 
is short. It is of the most imperative importance that 
everything possible be done and done immediately to 
make sure of large harvests I call upon young and old 
alike and upon the able bodied boys of the land to ac- 
cept and act upon this duty,—to turn in hosts to the 
farms and make certain that no pains and no labor is 
lacking in this great matter. 

I particularly appeal to the farmers of the South to 
plant abundant foodstuffs as well as cotton. They can 
show their patriotism in no better or more convincing 
way than by resisting the great temptation of the pres- 
ent price of cotton and helping, helping upon a great 
scale, to feed the nation and the peoples everywhere 
who are fighting for their liberties and for our own, 
The variety of their crops will be the visible measure of = Sag ; ¢ 
their comprehension of their national duty, : eg i 

—Wocdrow Wilson. 


>» 


DON’T FAIL TO READ— 
Protect the Hog Crop From Cholera . . 3 
Soils and Fertilizers Under Boll Weevil 
Conditions . ... 


How Nitrogen In Soils Is Gained and 
ts. + + « * « 


Silos for Southern Farmers 


Increasing and Conserving the Nation’s 
Food Supply ..... © ° 


Seven Things to Do This Week and ~— 
Top-dressing Corn and Cotton . 


: 
A Success Talk for the Farm Boy . . 
Glimpses of South Carolina Progress . F 
Watch Your Kitchen Waste .. . 


How Birds Help Farmers . 


PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 
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| FERTILIZER FACTS No. 40 











Thousands of our American soldiers will find graves in a foreign 
land, fighting in defense of our Country and to establish for all 
time the RIGHT of our people to sail the high seas in the peaceful 
pursuit of their business or pleasure without its citizens, men, women, 
and children, being murdered in cold blood. 

It is not the privilege of all of us to-venture our bodies in the 
glorious cause, but those of us who stzy at home, have duties to 
perform that are just as patriotic, just as important and just as 
necessary, as are the duties of ovr soldiers at the front, 

Of all our people privileged to do the most and to give the greatest 
aid to insure the glorious victory of our cause, is the American 
Farmer. 

The feeding of our armies and those of our Allies, as well as the 
civilian population of these allicd countrics (cvery one of whose able- 
bodied men are now at the front) devo'ves on the American Farmer. 

The Farmers of the Wcct are putting their shoulders to the wheel 
in manful fashion and every ounce of food crops they produce be- 
yond their own actual needs, will go to the support of our army and 
for export to our Allies. 

This forces the South to produce its own food crops or suffer 
hunger, and you,—Mr. Southern Farmer, are given the privilege of 
keeping the wolf from the docr of Southern homes and prevent the 
suffering of our women and children for the necessities of lite by giv- 
ing your best attention to the growing of an abundant supply of food 
crops. 

Your patriotic duty, we feel sure, will be certainly and fully per- 
formed and with material profit to yourselves, for present prices are 
high and will remain so in spite of your greatest production, long 
after the finish of the War. 

Bear in mind it is not a question of more acreage in any erop, but 
more yields per acre in a'l crops. Let maximum crops per acre at min- 
imum cost per pound or per bushel, be your slogan and GO TO IT. 


Write for Free Bulletins No. 19 
on Corn and Mo. 29 on Cotton 


Put Your Fertilizer Problems Up to Us 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association 
Rhodes Building Atlanta, Ga. 





































































































































































HERE are 

no secrets 
or “processes” 
in the making 
of Veivet. We 
wish every smoker , 
could see howNature ,) 
herself brings out all 
of Velvet’s richness, 
mildness and mel- i 
lowness. Butanyhow / 
you can sas¢e all these f 
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reer of the man 
whose life is an 
open book, an’ you'll 
i find it might 
helpful readin’. 
Velvet’s history is 
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Offset Fertilizer Uncertainties 


by using green manures. Cover crops may be sown 

between the rows at last cultivation of corn, cot- 
ton, etc., and plowed under in Spring. They protect 
the soil and increase the next yield. 






Cuts fertilizer bills in two. 


Adds humus to soil, 





sows clover, rape, rye, turnips, etc., and covers seed. Makes dust muleh and kills weeds. 
Pays for itsclf by seed saved. Quick delivery from stock near you. Send for catalog. 


EUREKA MOWER CoO., Box 1234, UTICA, N. Y. 




















Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? 



























PRICES: 
Cloth, 75c. 
GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK a 
The Boll Weevil Problem Progressive 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST one year, 
Cloth, $1.40 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. | Pate. Ts 











Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








The same price the nation over—never more, never less! $17! And the 
same Guarantee, the same perfect Fit, the same careful Workmanship, the 
same splendid Wear! Styleplus are more than ever a great hit. Don’t buy 
clothes you haven’t seen and tried on, Buy your clothes direct from the 
nearest Styleplus dealer where you get personal attention, just what you want, 
the right style and the right fit. 


You know the price before you go into the store—$17 always, everywhere. Watch your local 
newspapers for advertisements of the nearest Stylepius Store. Look for Styleplus in the Store Win- 
dow. Look for the Styleplus Label in the coat collar. If there should not be a Styleplus Store in 
your town, ask your favorite dealer to order a Styleplus suit for you. 


Style plus all wool fabrics + perfect fit +- expert workmanship +- guaranteed wear 
Wiite us (Dept. W) for free copy of “The Styleplus Book.” 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., INC, Founded 149 Baltimore, Md. 


Styleplus 
Clothes tl/ | 

















“The same price the nation over.” 
(Price in Cuba $23) 



















Others are making $300 and more per acre from their gardens 
by the information this book contains. Opens up big possi- 
bilities for money making right at home. F , 
Gives new, sure, quick methods of canning fruits and vege- 
tables, and 29 famous Prize-Winning Recipes. Describes f 
Our New Model 700 Enterprise Canner 
Enterprise Canners endorsed by Demonstration Agents throughout the ; 
uth. Quick, safe and easy—just the thing for the home money-maker, ; 


Write for your copy of this canning book and recipes today, 


/PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG.Go. _ Dept. B. Nashville, Tenn. 












We guarantee every pump rece 
ommended by our Service De- 


A Guarantee That - 
IS a Guarantee fo" cperate successtully. 


When you select a pump be sure and get the right 
pump the first time. Our expert engineers will help 
you make a selection from more than 
OULDS PUMP 
iY SE we 
footed.” Send. for our 
” vi 
‘adress Dept. Bz.” 


tank water systems 


c 

Branches: x 
York Boston Philadelphia &: 

PH hese Tiliadetotls ots ee 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office and Works: 
Seneca Falls, N. ¥» 














a’ 
FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 





Post Office.__....................----.------ I Route..____.- 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


BUTLER 














r THE hogs are in a “woods lot” 
where little grass grows, or if they 
are in a dry lot it will pay to sow a 
patch of sorghum to cut and throw 
to the hogs as soon as it gets big 
enough, or on which they may graze. 
Sorghum is not the best hog feed, but 
it is possibly the best thing that can 
now be planted to furnish something 
green during July and August, and 
anything green is valuable to the hog 
in a dry lot or to one in the average 
“woods” pasture. 





Oats and Corn Compared 


ke bushel of corn is about equal 
to two bushels of oats. That is, 
56 pounds of corn is about equal to 
64 pounds of oats. In other words, 7 
pounds of corn is equal to 8 pounds 
of oats. This will be about the rel- 
ative value of the two feeds if there 
is no legume hay available or cotton- 
seed meal cannot be obtained. When 
either legume hay or cottonseed meal 
can be used to supply the additional 
protein required by a hard-working 
horse or mule, then corn is worth 
relatively more. Probably 4 pounds 
of corn is equal to 5 pounds of oats, 


or at least, 5 pounds of corn worth 6 


pounds of oats. 

The man who feeds oats at their 
much higher price because his stock 
suffer less from colic when fed oats, 
at once confesses to insufficient care 
or skill in feeding. 


Producing Plenty of Food and 
Feed Is a Patriotic Duty 


HE South is the only part of the 
United States which does not now 
food supplies that 
can largely increase her food produc- 
tion and correct this economic mis- 
take. Other sections, such as New 
England and the Pacific Coast may 
not be expected to grow largely in- 
creased food supplies and feed them- 
selves, but the South might vie even 
with the middle Northern states in 
the production of a greatly increased 
supply of foodstuffs. 

The South now draws heavily on 
the food supplies of the nation but 
when our armies and those of our al- 
lies call for the largest possible in- 
crease in the production of foodstuffs 
the South cannot and live up to her 
well earned reputation for patriotism 
and still continue to draw on the 
food supplies of the North, when by 
organized and intelligent effort she 
could produce her own food supplies 
and a surplus for our allies. 

Hence, it should be especially urg- 
ed that the South fulfill her patriotic 
duty in this economic phase of our 
struggle as she has always done 
when military service has been de- 
manded. 

No patriotic Southern farmer will 
plant cotton to the exclusion of 
abundant food crops in this time of 
the Nation’s need for food. 


To Husband Our Human Food 
Supply 
SSISTANT Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Vrooman has suggested that 
an equivalent of 65,000,000 bushels of 
wheat could be added to the food 
supply of this country if there were 
put into our flour 85 per cent of the 
wheat grain instead of 72 per cent as 
1s now the custom. This would sim- 
ply mean that less bran and shorts 
would be left for stock feed. 





We suggest a simple method by 
which about 100,000,000 bushels of 
corn could be released for human 


food by 12 Southern states. There are 
in these 12 states 6,988,000 horses and 
mules. If we assume that 12 pounds 
of corn per day is fed each of these 
for 200 days out of the year—which is 
probably as long as they are fed 
much grain—then, if 4 pounds of corn 
were taken out of each horse or 
mule’s ration and 2 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal put in its place the ration 
would consist of 8 pounds of corn 
and 2 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
which would make a better ration 
than 12 pounds of corn. This would 
release 4 pounds of corn per horse or 
mule for 200 days amounting to 
5,250,400,000 pounds or 99,828,507 bush- 
els of corn that would be released or 
saved for human food. With corn at 
$1.55 a bushel, which is about the 
present cost to the farmer, the 4 
pounds of corn saved means a saving 
in cost of corn of 1l cents a day. If 
we allow $40 a ton or 2 cents a pound 
for cottonseed meal the 2 pounds 
substituted will cost 4 cents or a sav- 
ing of 7 cents a day or for a period of 
200 days a saving of $14 per mule, and 
for the 6,988,000 horses and mules a 
saving of $97,832,000 in the 12 states 
on a basis of feeding in this manner 
for 200 days. 





Soy Beans Great for Hogs 
R. GEO. B. Walker, Director of 


the Mississippi Branch Experi- 
ment Station at Stoneville, Miss., 
sends a photograph of three pigs that. 
when grazed on one-seventh of an 
acre of soy beans and fed 369 pounds 
of shelled corn made a gain of 185 
pounds. 

If we assume that 5 pounds of corn 
will produce one pound of gain, then 
the 369 pounds of corn may be cred- 
ited with 74 pounds of the growth 
made by these pigs. If the pigs sold 
for 15 cents a pound and the corn 
cost $1.40 a bushel or 2% cents a 
pound, there was still a profit of 87% 
cents on the feeding of the 369 
pounds, or 6.6 bushels of corn. On this 
basis we may credit the one-seventh 
of an acre of soy beans with the pro- 
duction of 111 pounds of growth on 
the pigs, or 777 pounds per acre. At 
15 cents a pound for the pigs this 
would give a value of $116.55 per 
acre for the soy beans. 

Even if we allow $2 a bushel for the 
corn fed in this case, the one-seventh 
acre of soy beans was worth $14.55 or 
$101.85 per acre. Surely we can af- 
ford to grow soy beans for fattening 
the hogs, even though the seed be 
high and the yields fall far below 
what was obtained in this case. The 
land was good, the pigs of high qual- 
ity and their care intelligent, but 
there was nothing in this trial which 
cannot be duplicated by any man who 
has the land, the pigs and the intelli- 
gence to handle them. 





Protect the Hog Crop from Cholera 


ITH hogs selling for around 16 

cents a pound live weight, it is 
highly important that the crop be 
saved from cholera. With legume 
grazing like soy beans and 
velvet grown with the corn, 
there is no question about the grow- 
ing of hogs being profitable. It is, 
therefore, doubly important, because 
we need the meat supply and the 
profits, that this year’s crop of hogs 
be protected from cholera. 

Most outbreaks of cholera could 
be prevented by wise control and 
sanitary measures. The hogs should 
not be permitted to run at large or 
to run where the danger of infection 
is great. The men on the farm should 


crops, 
beans 


keep away from farms where cholera 
exists, and every hog that dies of a 
disease in any way remotely resem- 
bling cholera should be burned. It is 
possible to bury such a hog so it will 
not cause trouble, but few are willing 
to go to the trouble necessary to do 
so. If no part of the hog is closer 
than two and half or three feet of 
the surface and the carcass is well 
covered with lime there is practically 
no danger. It is little if any more 
trouble, however; to burn a hog if it 
is done right and there is less danger 
of spreading infection. Every member 
of a neighborhood, whether cholera 
exists or not, should regard himself 
as in duty bound to prevent car- 
casses of dead animals being hauled 
out into the woods or thrown into 
streams. Dogs and buzzards may 
easily carry infection from the car- 
cass of a hog dead of cholera to a 
nearby farm. If hogs are brought to 
the farm it is a measure of safety. 
the trouble of which is amply justi- 
fied, to keep such hogs under quaran- 
tine or by themselves for 30 days. 

We do not think that a hog, though 
he be never so healthy, can usually 
resist virulent or active hog cholera 
infection; but hog cholera infection 
is less likely to remain alive and ca- 
pable of causing disease around 
clean hog lots where vigorous, 
healthy hogs are kept. The wallow- 
ing vat, or a concrete wallow fre- 
quently filled with fresh water and 
on the top of which crude oil is some- 
times placed, is an excellent: invest- 
ment on a farm where hogs are kept, 
but a mudhole is a filthy place of 
little value to the hogs and furnishes 
ideal conditions for the harboring of 
disease. 

Worms do not cause cholera, nor 
will freedom from them give hogs 
the power to resist active hog cholera 
infection; but the hogs will make 
better growth and being more vigor- 
ous and healthy will possibly be more 
likely to resist weakened cholera 
virus than will hogs infested with 
worms. Copperas, ashes and turpen- 
tine in the feed and a change of the 
hog lots occasionally, plowing up 
and cultivating a crop on the old lots, 
will solve most of the worm troubles. 

3ut after all these things and many 
others have been done, occasional 
outbreaks of cholera are likely to 
occur. The man with a_ valuable 
breeding i 2rd, especially if they be 
pure-bred, should probably keep the 
entire herd immune by the use of 
anti-cholera serum. His safest plan 
is possibly to treat all breeding stock 
by the double method—virus and se- 
rum. Then we advise treating all 
suckling pigs with serum alone by 
the time they are six to eight weeks 
old, to be followed by the double 
treatment before or by the time they 
are four months old. 

The man who is raising hogs for 
market has open to him two methods. 
He may treat all just as suggested 
for the breeder of pure-bred hogs, or 
if situated so infection is not likely 
to occur and provided he is careful to 
exercise the precautions advised 
above, he may keep a sharp lookout 
and only use the serum in case chol- 
era appears in the herd or in the herd 
of some neighbor within a half mile 
or a mile. 


There is no longer any doubt but 
good serum, which may now be had, 
will when properly used prevent se- 
rious losses from hog cholera. ~The 
South especially should not take un- 
due risk of loss from cholera this 
year. We need the food supply and 
the profits which the hogs will bring. 





The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pro- 
gressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer, If you know a better one use it. 
But please push the best one you know. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 


tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 








HERE are two reasons why the 

hogs should be fattened on graz- 
ing crops this fall, either one of 
which alone should be sufficient to 
induce every hog owner to plant an 
abundance of such crops. First, 
grazing crops, such as soy beans, vel- 
vet beans, peanuts and cowpeas, 
make cheaper pork than can be made 
on corn alone,—enough cheaper to 
justify considerable extra effort in 
producing them. The second reason 
is a patrioticone. Abushelofcorn con- 
tains five times as much human food 
value as a hog can make out of it. Corn 
is scarce and we, here in the South, 
our armies and our allies, will need 
all we can produce. With nearly 3 
per cent less brood sows in the coun- 
try than at this time last year, and 
with live hogs selling above $16 a 
hundred pounds, every pig should be 
saved and well fed until it reaches 
200 to 250 pounds live weight. It is 
likely that considerable corn could 
be fed along with grazing crops and 
still the raising of these pigs be made 
profitable, but no one should depend 
on corn for fattening the hogs this 
fall. With soy beans or velvet beans 
planted in the corn and all hogged 
down, cheap pork can be produced; 
but when the corn is harvested not 
over one-fourth the ration should 
consist of corn. 

With all this being true, it still re- 
mains a fact that the young pigs 
should not be raised on ordinary pas- 
tures Without some grain feed. If 
they have alfalfa, red clover or other 
legumes to graze they will get 
along on a small amount of grain; 
but it will almost certainly pay to 
feed some grain until the pigs are 
four or five months old or until they 
can go on to early peas or soy beans. 

When soy beans are grown for 
grazing we believe corn should al- 
ways be planted with them, because 
ii they are planted together, at the 
same time and in the same row, more 
feed will be produced than when 
either is planted alone. Some prefer 
the velvet bean to soy beans for 
planting with corn, the Early Speck- 
led Velvet beans ripening in ample 
time anywhere in the Cotton Belt. 
3ut whichever is used, there is no 
excuse for planting corn without one 
or the other, and no reason why ev- 
ery hog in the South should not be 
fed for three months this fall with 
not over three or four weeks of corn 
feeding at the end of the fattening 
period. 

This has all been written and spok- 
en many, many times before, but there 
is a special need for repeating it 
at this time. Corn will be high-priced 
and there are starving thousands 
who will need it. 

* ok * 

It is none too early to begin think- 
ing about the weeds which will soon 
be choking out the grass in the pas- 
tures. If there ever was a time when 
all the grass possible should be furn- 
ished our livestock it is this good 
year of 1917, With cattle selling for 
double what we thought a fair price 
only a few years ago, we surely must 
not allow the weeds to reduce the 
pasturage, if it is at all possible to 
run a mower over the pastures. 





The primary teacher had taken great 
pains to explain the distinction between sur- 
names and Christian names, after which she 
called on the children to give examples of 
each kind from their own names and those 
of other members of their families 

When Jennie was asked te tell im one 
statement the surname and the Christian 
name of her father, she responded, after a 
little hesitation, ‘“‘My father’s surname is 
Johnson, and his Christian name is a Meth- 
odist.”"—Youth'’s Companion. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 
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To Kill Honeysuckles 


6sEOLEASE tell me how to destroy 
honeysuckles that are taking pos- 
session of a ditch bank.” 

Cut the vines as close as possible 
and pile when dry enough and burn 
them. Then when the roots start to 
sprout again, spray with a saturated 
solution of copperas. 


Onion Sets 


$ HEN is the time to sow seed of 
onions to make sets for fall 
planting?” 

The seed can be sowed any time in 
April, the middle of the month being 
about the best time. The seed should 
be sowed thickly in rows 15 inches 
apart. Sow in good garden soil and 
keep absolutely clean of weeds and 
grass. 








To Kill Cut Worms 


ssEFOW can I prevent the cut worms 
from getting my tobacco plants?” 
Mix 50 parts wheat bran and 1 
part Paris green with water and mo- 
lasses enough to dampen the bran 
well. Mix thoroughly so as to get 
the bran coated with the green. Put 
some of this around each plant as 
soon as set, and the cut worms will 
eat it and die. 





Velvet Beans in Virginia 


s*rHE members of our Union want 

to try some velvet beans, and 
wish some information as to quanti- 
ty per acre, fertilizer, etc.” 


You are in the upper Piedmont sec-. 


tion and though it is possible that the 
Yokohama velvet bean might mature 
there, it is doubtful. For hay and 
feed I would rather have soy beans 
and cowpeas. Velvet beans have val- 
ue farther south, but hardly in your 
section. 





Growing Watermelcns 


6¢y EXPECT to leave but one or two 

plants of melons in a hill and 
leave but one or two melons per vine. 
Would this be advisable? I would be 
glad to have some information. in re- 
gard to the cultivation of watermel- 
ons.” 

With hills 8 by 10 feet apart, and 
made up with a peck of rotten ma- 
nure and a handful of high-grade fer- 
tilizer mixed in, covered with soil and 
plenty of seed planted, you can thin 
out to two plants in the hill, and a ta- 
blespoonful of nitrate of soda around 
each hill and the crop cultivated 
clean, you will do better to let the 
vines bear all the melons they set. 
Never cut out any nor ever cut the 
vines in any way. 


Do Not Do It 


sty AM advised that a mixture of 1000 

pounds of ground limestone or 
marl, 600 pounds of cotton seed meal 
and 400 pounds of acid phosphate 
will make a ton of good fertilizer and 
the lime will take the place of potash. 
What do you think of this?” 

I think that it is a bad mixture. 
Lime should not be mixed with ma- 
terial containing organic nitrogen 
like cottonseed meal, and it will 
revert the phosphoric acid in the acid 
phosphate. We don’t use lime as a 
manure but to cure acidity in the 
soil and improve its physical condi- 
tion. There would be a little potash 
in the above mixture from the cotton- 
seed meal, but lime does not take the 
place of potash, though when used in 
a more liberal manner on the soil it 
will have some effect in releasing in- 
soluble potash that is found gener- 
ally in clay soils. But if the land 
needs lime, use it in sufficient amount 





to cure the acidity and harrow it in 
well. Then you can use fertilizers. 
But do not mix lime with cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate. 


Seed Potatoes 


SEX7ILL small potatoes make as 

good seed as larger ones? Does 
it matter what time of the moon po- 
tatoes are planted?” 

Potatoes have been planted here 
more than a month, but in your high 
mountain country they may be plant- 
ed any time before May. Small pota- 
toes from a productive hill may make 
better seed than large ones from an 
unproductive hill, The moon does 
not care when you plant potatoes, 
and she will not know anything about 
it nor have any influence on the crop. 








Keeping Hyacinth Bulbs 


ssEJOW shall I keep my hyacinth 
bulbs after blooming?” 


take as little of the tar as practica- 
ble. Dip the paddle into the tar and 
stir the corn and keep stirring to 
make the tar go as far as possible. 
‘then roll the corn in dust of some 
sort like wood ashes, for instance, 
to separate the grains. 


Sowing Magnolia Seed 


* SAVED some magnolia seed last 
fall. Will you please teil me 
when to plant them and how to treat 
them?” 

If you have kept the magnolia seed 
dry all winter I fear that you will fail 
to get them to grow. They should 
have been cleaned from the pulp last 
fall and mixed in damp sand in a box 
outdoors, and then planted in the 
spring in a well prepared seed bed. 
Then after one season’s growth, take 
them up and pull off every leaf and 
plant in nursery rows in April, nip- 
ping the tap root, and this will cause 
new lateral roots to grow and the 
trees will be more easily transplant- 
ed. They should always be trans- 
planted in spring and all the leaves 
pulled off, as they will evaporate too 
rapidly and the plants will perish be- 
fore the roots get recovered enough 
to send up more water. 




















MANSFIELD BARONETTI 257074, MANSFIELD HALL FARM, FREDERICKSBURG, 
VIRGINIA 
This Cow Is Doing Her Part Toward Helping Win the War by Giving 50 Pounds, Over 
6 Gallons, of Milk a Day 


Hyacinths that have been grown in 
pots and forced into bloom are usu- 
ally thrown away. But as yours seem 
to have bloomed late, you can plant 
the bulbs out in the garden without 
disturbing the roots and. let them 
grow there till mature and then lift 
and cure them. I grow them only in 
the open ground and lift them when 
the tops mature and cut the tops and 
cure the bulbs in sand and then put 
them in paper sacks for the summer. 
My home-grown bulbs have this 
spring made heavier spikes of bloom 
than the imported ones. 


The Same Old Bean a New 
Place 


ssf AM sending you some -beans. 
Would like to know the name of 
them, when to plant, what they will 
yield, and whether it is a good hay 
crop. I bought a few of the seed.” 
The beans are Canavalia ensiformis, 
Jack bean, grown for generations in 
the South as a curiosity on account of 
its big pods, but about as near worth- 
less as any legume can be. Better 
throw them away and plant cowpeas 
and soy beans and velvet beans, any 
of which are worth a great deal more 
than the Jack bean. 








Tarring Corn 


sr YOW shall I treat corn with tar 
to prevent crows from pulling 
it?° 
There is no peculiar treatment re- 
quired. Simply some gas tar and a 
wooden paddle. The idea is to get a 
little of the tar on each grain, and 


Ground Limestone in Fertilizers 


— do you think of mixing 
ground limestone in a fertilizer 
for cotton?” 

I would not do it. There is an ef- 
fort being made to get farmers to 
use a mixture of limestone in a fer- 
tilizer as a substitute for potash. It 
is true that lime will to some extent 
release insoluble potash that is in 
the soil, but your eastern North Car- 
Olina soil has little of this to release 
as compared with the red clay up- 
lands. Then, too, the small amount 
used in a fertilizer will have little 
effect. If the soil needs lime, and 
most of the soils in your section do, 
then use the limestone heavily enough 
to sweeten the soil and then use the 
fertilizer without lime in it, for mix- 
ing it in a fertilizer will damage the 
other constituents. Lime is not used 
as a direct fertilizer, and when used 
should be used in quantity sufficient 
to have its proper effect on the soil, 
curing acidity and bettering the phy- 
sical condition of the soil. 





Growing Carnations 


s¢7 WISH to have some information 

in regard to carnations, as I wish 
to grow some for summer flowers 
and winter too, Shall I grow them 
in pots or in a bed? Will zinnias 
bloom in a window box in winter? 
Are the Japanese rose seed adver- 
tised in most all the papers any good? 
Have been thinking of trying them 
but feared getting bit.” 


Carnations are grown from. cut- 


tings. You can buy the young plants 
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from any of the seedsmen and flor- 
ists. Planted out in the garden, 
they will give you some flow- 
ers in late summer, but unless you 
have a cool greenhouse you cannot 
do much with carnations in winter. 
In South Carolina you might pos- 
sibly get some winter bloom by plant- 
ing them in a frame under double- 
glazed sashes, with head room en- 
ough and a skilled gardener. But as 
plants for a dwelling house, almost 
anything is better than carnations. 
Zinnias of the dwarf Haageana strain 


sowed in August and set in a window. 


box will bloom in the sunny window 
in winter. Tall Nasturtiums planted 
in the same way can be trained al! 
over the window and bloom all win- 
ter. 





Tomatoes for the Cannery 


“T WISH advice in regard to tomato 

growing for the cannery. They 
offer to pay 70 cents a hundred 
pounds. Is that a fair price? The land 
I shall plant is in clover and cut three 
tons of hay an acre last summer. Teil 
me what and how much fertilizer, 
how far apart to set them, and when 
and what to spray with. This is the 
first time we have grown any for 
commercial purposes. The company 
furnishes the seed and baskets to de- 
liver them in.” 

I live in the greatest tomato can- 
ning section of this country. Our 
canners in ordinary times pay $9 to 
$10 a ton, but this year will pay $15 
a ton. Now whether a price is fair or 
not will depend on the crop you can 
make. After 16 years’ experience in 
growing tomatoes in central North 
Carolina, I would rather grow thein 
here for $10 a ton than there for $25 
a ton. There is about that much 
difference in the crops under the 
same conditions of treatment and cul- 
tivation. Hence I could not teil what 
would be a fair price unless I know 
the conditions affecting the crop in 
your section. Five hundred pounds 
of a mixture of ‘acid phosphate and 
cottonseed meal in equal amount, and 
mainly used broadcast, will on land 
such as you describe make a good 
crop if the land is not infected with 
the Southern blight. Set the plants 
four by four feet. Spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture as soon as out, and re- 
peat every ten days till fruit is more 
than half grown. I have never known 
a successful tomato cannery south of 
Virginia. 





Growing Rhubarb 


SSEYLEASE advise me about growing 

rhubarb. One year ago I bought 
and set out some roots, and they 
made fine large stalks, and I gathered 
a few stalks. But about the first of 
August the plants simply melted 
away, and have never reappeared. 
Would you advise setting some in a 
young orchard where the plants 
would have partial shade? I have 
peach trees 15 feet apart each way 
and with currant bushes between the 
trees in one row and_ gooseberry 
bushes between the trees in the alter- 
nate row. Rhubarb would be but 
three and one-half feet from the 
bushes. I have planted more roots of 
the rhubarb, and they seem to be 
doing nicely, but I fear they too will 
melt away. Is there any way I can 
protect these plants?” 

Your experience with rhubarb coin- 
cides with my own in North Carolina. 
It is possible that on low moist land 
you may carry it through the summer 
by mulching heavily between the 
plants with manure or even pine 
straw. On high dry soil I never suc- 
ceeded in growing rhubarb in North 
Carolina. But if you can grow cur- 
rants and gooseberries you should 
be able to grow rhubarb by keeping it 
very thickly mulched to prevent the 
soil from getting hot and dry. Here 
in southeast Maryland and in a soil 
just like yours in eastern North Caro- 
lina, we grow rhubarb with the finest 
success, but I keep it well mulched 
with manure, for our sandy soil gets 
very hot in summer. 
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INCE the beginning Liddell Gin 
Systems have stood for simplicity 
and strength. We use in these Gin 

plants substantial forms of metal con- 

struction—the equal of the workman- 
ship you see in the spinning frames and 
looms of the cotton mills. 


Our Huller Gins and our 12” Saw Gins 
are both of metal construction. We use 
heavy iron frames and steel breasts. 
They are fitted with ring oiling, or ball 
bearing journals, whichever you prefer. 


Belt Driven Roll Carrier 


This is a part of the regular equipment 
of the Huller Gins we build. We use it, 
too, when desired, in our 12” metal 
Gins. It enables the Gin to start gin- 
ning as soon as the cotton is put in. 
You do not have to wait for a roll to 
form. It keeps the roll from breaking. 
You can practically gin the entire roll 
out. It improves the sample by run- 
ning a looser roll than you can possibly 
run with other gins not so equipped. 


Spiral Seed Elevator 


For one-story gins we are building a 
Spiral Seed Elevator. It takes the place 
of the old type of bucket elevator which 
was used for elevating seed in one-story 
gin houses. 


The bucket elevator has nearly forty 


' parts. The cups and the belts are flimsy 


—subject to wear and tear. They often 
break and cause delays and needless 
expense for repairs. 


This spiral elevator has only eight parts. 
They are durable and substantial. It 
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. It has few parts. 
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shows but one upright pipe. Seed may 
be carried in four different directions, 
and up any angle desired. It contains 
within itself means for driving the hori- 
zontal conveyor that leads to the seed 
house and seed bins. 


These are but two of the recent improve- 
ments made in Liddell Gins. 


Liddell Company originated the Angle 
Drive for two-story gins that leaves the 
lower floor practically clear for the use 
of operators and for the storing of bag- 
ging and ties. 


Another vast improvement was the 
Feeder Drive. It dispenses with all cog 
gears, walking-beams and complicated 
methods of adjustment. We substituted 
for them a slow running worm drive. 
They run in oil in an 
enclosed case. No dust—no dirt, and 
the simplest devices for starting—stop- 
ping—regulating. ~ 


Liddell Gins may be equipped with 
special device for preventing the mixing 
of the seed of one bale with that of an- 
other, at a small additional cost. 


Liddell Company embody in their out- 
fits many additional advantages. 


Our Service Department welcomes the 
opportunity to assist you in drawing 
plans for the erection of new gin houses. 
Having built thousands of Gins—and 
what is probably the largest Gin in 
North Carolina, we are eminently quali- 
fied to help you. 


Before buying any equipment write us 
for our new Catalog and special new 
Liddell advantages. 


LIDDELL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM 


VIL—Soils and Fertilizers Under Weevil Conditions 
By B. L. Moss 


series of articles on the 
appear 


Boll Weevil Problem. The 
in an early issue 














T HAS been a common error on 
] the part of individuals and com- 

munities before the arrival of the 
weevil to assume that some fancied 
difference in soil or climatic condi- 
tions would so militate against the 
weevil that little damage would 
ensue upon its arrival. In all 
territory yet uninfested one may 
frequently hear farmers say that 
their lands are too high or too low, 
too wet or too dry, or that the coun- 
try is too open, or too wooded for the 
weevil ever to do any serious dam- 
age. It is needless to say, anywhere 
south of parallel 33, that such con- 


clusions are erroneous and danger- 
ous. It is quite true that large, open 
areas of well drained, quick-maturing 
lands will suffer less than poorly 
drained patches surrounded by 
woods; but even under the most fav- 
orable circumstances, unless a good 
fight is made against the pest, the 
weevil will do serious damage every- 
where in the southern half of the cot- 
ton belt. 

Soils—It may be set down as a safe 
rule that the type of soil in a particu- 
lar locality that was best suited to 
cotton growing before the coming of 
the weevil is the best soil type for 





making cotton under weevil condi- 
tions. This soil must have good 
drainage; must be well filled with 
humus; and must have its plant food 
constituents in sufficient quantity 
and properly balanced. 

Drainage.—Drainage, in its broad- 
est sense, includes the control of wa- 
ter in such a way as to facilitate 
maximum crop production. It may 
have reference to the removal of 
standing water on almost level areas 
or to the proper control of water on 
steep hillsides. 

Drainage of Wet Lands.—Under 
weevil conditions, anywhere south of 
parallel 33%, north latitude, poorly 
drained, water-logged soils are un- 
safe for cotton. They had better be 
drained or planted to some other 
crop. It must be borne in mind that 
making cotton in the presence of the 
weevil is largely a matter of getting 
a crop of bolls set ahead of the 
hordes of weevils that usually ap- 
pear in August. Wet soils are cold, 
and however early the crop may be 
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hat You Get With 
DRICH 


BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 


H’¢vE you ever taken stock what you get WITH as 
well as IN a Goodrich Black Safety Tread Tire? 


You know, of course, you get the best non-skid fabric tire, 
the oldest, largest, most skillful rubber manufacturer can 
make, and get it at the Jow standard ONE-PRICES of 


the Goodrich Fair List. 


You know you get the toughest tread, rubber compound- 
ing has yet produced, and all the seven cardinal tire 
virtues—style, comfort, safety, economy, durability, free- 
dom from tire trouble, and mileage—IN a Goodrich Tire, 


But have you looked deep into the Goodrich pledge of 
perfection, and Goodrich Fair Treatment, which go 
WITH each Goodrich tire, and require a service worthy 
of the good name the tire bears? 


Goodrich Tires) 
Must Make Good 


If,as occurs in rarest instance,a tire fails 
to render its service, the B. F. Goodrich 
Company is more eager than you that 


ats short-coming be made good, 


Bring ‘back a Goodrich tire that owes 
you anything: is Goodrich’s invitation 


to the world, 


GoodrichFairTreatmentat once cancels 
any debt of a Goodrich Tire—makes 
good quickly, generously, and gladly. 


Certainty of utmost service is what 


you get WITH a Goodrich Tire 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the Tires on which Dario Resta won 
the official 1916 Automobile Racing Champioaship— 


Silvertown Cord Tires 


al 





SILVERTOWN’S 
DOMINATION OF 
1916 AUTO 
RACING 


The 1916 automo- 
bile racing season 
brought forth 
amongst a half 
hundred Silver- 
town victories the 
following especial 
triumphs of the 
ONLY wo-ply, 
cable-cord tires 
National Automo- 
bile Racing Cham- 
pionship, won by 
Dario Resta with 
4100 points. 

15,582 points scored 
toward the cham- 
pionship by Silver- 
town to 7,176 by 
ALL its competi- 
tors COMBINED. 
Eighty percent. of 
all the prize win- 
ning positions of 
A.A.A, sanctioned 
races, 

31 First to 5 Firsts 
by ALL its com- 
petitors. 
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planted, the young plants are held 
back and get a late start. Tile drain- 
age is the most nearly ideal method 
of removing surplus water and, while 
comparatively expensive in its first 
cost, will generally pay for itself in 
increased crops in a few years. The 
best substitute for tile drains is the 
broad V-shaped, shallow ditch, that 
can be cultivated across. This form 
of ditch is far superior to the old, 
narrow ditch, with its banks consid- 
erably higher than the surrounding 
land. 

Control of Water on Hillsides.— 
The control of water on rolling lands 
is even more important than the 
drainage of wet lands. The latter 
may be drained at any time and made 
productive, but once a hillside is 
stripped of its soil it is a difficult and 
expensive matter to bring it back to 
its original fertility. Such lands are 
best preserved by properly made ter- 
races, so laid off that the water is 
carried slowly off the land without 
erosion. These terraces are usually 
laid off with a fall of from four to 
six inches to the hundred feet; but, 


| where the subsoil is unusually por- 


ous, they may be laid off on a level. 
The old-fashioned, “razor-back” ter- 
race, overgrown with grass and 
weeds and a nursery for the boll wee- 
vil and other harmful insects, is rap- 
idly giving way to the much superior 
broad, cultivated terrace. This ter- 
race is made by plowing to the cen- 
ter until a broad bed, 16 to 20 feet 
wide, is thrown up. The rows are 
then laid off on top of and parallel to 
this embankment. Such a_ terrace 
holds the soil better than the narrow 
terrace and permits of the utilization 
of all the land in the field. 

Fertilizers.— The combination of 
plant food elements in the soil that 
gave the best yields of cotton before 
the appearance of the weevil will 
likewise give the best results under 
weevil conditions. The warm, mel- 
low, humus-filled soil, with the pro- 
per proportions of potash, phos- 
phoric acid and nitrogen, is ideally 
adapted to the production of maxi- 
mum crops, in or out of weevil terri- 
tory. Too much stress cannot be put 
upon the value of humus, or decayed 
vegetable matter. Many Southern 
soils are comparatively rich in plant 
food, but this is inert and insoluble. 
When cowpeas, velvet beans, clovers, 
or stable manures are plowed under, 
in addition to their direct fertilizing 
value, they serve to break down and 
render available the stores of plant 
food already in the soil. It has been 
aptly said that humus warms cold 
land; makes wet soils dry; and im- 
proves the moisture-holding capacity 
of drouthy soils. 

The cotton growers of Louisiana 
and Mississippi early discovered the 
value of a good crop of cowpeas as a 
means of pushing the next year’s cot- 
ton crop to early maturity and thus 
beating the weevil. As a matter of 
fact, two purposes were served in 
that, first, the soil was filled with or- 
ganic matter; and, second, such a 
practice does not admit of planting 
cotton after cotton. Where cotton 


| follows some other crop the number 


of weevils appearing in the 
spring is noticeably less. 


Where commercial fertilizers have 


early 


| been largely depended upon it is dan- 


gerous to discontinue their use upon 
the appearance of the weevil. In his 
natural desire to economize because 
of the weevil, the farmer who has 
used them frequently leaves off com- 
mercial fertilizers entirely, and with 
disastrous results. It is true that no 
man is a really good farmer who 
buys his nitrogen in the form of cot- 
tonseed meal and nitrate of soda in- 
stead of raising it; but it is likewise 
true that we have many thousands of 
poor farmers in the South. Such 
farmers should arrange to practice 
crop rotations and grow beans, peas 
and the clovers as quickly as possi- 
ble; but, if the weevil appears in the 
meantime, it is false economy, where 
they have hitherto been depended 
upon, to eliminate commercial fertil- 
izers. 
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Winners in Our “Five-acre Corn 
Contest” 


NUMBER of things have delayed 

the announcement of the prize- 
winners in The Progressive Farmer’s 
“Five-acre Corn Contest” but we are 
at last able to name the lucky farm- 
ers. 

For the highest yields made in our 
contest the Charles William Stores 
of New York City offered a hundred 
dollars worth of merchandise to be 
awarded in three prizes of $50, $30, 
and $20, the winners being as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. A. J. Carver, Murfreesboro, Tenn... $50 
(Yield 72.3 bushels per acre) 
mn &. J.. White, Rt. 21, Sumter, §. C .....$30 


(Yield 71.96 hushels per acre) 
Mr. George W. Williams, Rt 2, 
ROHS; ONG, Ch s.:scchieu os sive Sons escly $20 
(Yield 70.66 bushels per acre) 

Then the Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Company of Richmond, Va., of- 
fered a half-ton of V-C fertilizer as a 
prize for the best yield reported from 
each Southern state. Awards by 
states are as follows: 


PIAUGINE, 5080 68.4:06 .H. A. Arnold, Mt. Creek. 
(Yield 48 bushels per acre) 
| W. J. Cox, Batesville 


(Yield 67.67 bushels per acre) 
North Carolina, Geo, Williams. Rt. 2, Raleigh, 
(Yield 70.66 bushels per acre) 


Tennessee ..... A. J, Carver, Murfreesboro. 
(Yield 72.3 bushels per acre) 

In addition to the above named 

prizes the Interstate Cottonseed 


woodland as well as the grazing land, 
which makes a delightful place for 
them to loiter during the middle of 
the day in the hot months of summer. 
We got an excellent stand of blue 
grass the first seeding and our cattle 
have done remarkably well. We us- 
ually keep about twenty head of cat- 
tle on this piece of grazing every 
summer, together with the woodland, 
which affords but little grazing. 

We have frequently put 300 pounds 
on good two-year-old cattle from 
May 1 to December 1, without a mor- 
sel of food other than that of the 
tender blue grass gathered between 
the rocks on this rough piece of land. 
Our five dairy cows run with other 
cattle over this land and give a good 
account of themselves in the way of 
milk and butter. We have found no 
grazing to equal that of blue grass 
for either dairy or beef cattle. It 
brings a flow of rich milk from the 
dairy cows and adds a pound of good, 
juicy beef quicker and cheaper than 
we can get it from any other source. 

There is no crop we can grow on 
our best farming land that will ex- 
ceed the profits from dairy and beef 
cattle on Jand we once thought 
worthless. Blue grass and cattle to 
eat it was the simple solution to the 
problem and we found it. 

G. C. CONGER, Jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 





ranges. 





FOOD AND FEED FIRST, SAYS SECRETARY HOUSTON 


4 \HE importance to the Nation of a generously adequate food 
supply for the coming year cannot be over-emphasized in view 
of the economic problems which may arise as a result of the 

entrance of the United States into the war. 
made to produce more crops than are needed for our own require- 
ments. Many millions of people across the seas, as well as our own 
people, must rely in large part upon the products of our fields and 
This situation will continue to exist even though hostilities 
should end unexpectedly soon, since European production cannot be 
restored immediately to its normal basis. 
that the world at large, as well as our own consumers, must rely 
more strongly on American farmers this year than ever before 
should encourage them to strive to the utmost to meet these urgent 
needs.—Secretary of Agriculture David F. Houston. 
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Every effort should be 


Recognition of the fact 








Crushers’ Association offered three 
prizes of one, one-half, and one- 
fourth tons of cottonseed meal for 
the three best yields of corn reported 
in the contest, and a half-ton for the 
best yield reported from each state, 
provided those making these yields 
used cottonseed meal or manure 
from cattle fed cottonseed meal in 
fertilizing their crop. Mr. Carver who 
made the highest yield did not use 
cottonseed meal in any way so the 
first prize could not be awarded. The 
second and third winners, however, 
Mr. White, and Mr. Williams, used 
cottonseed meal as a fertilizer and 
have been awarded the meal as of- 
fered. The winners of cottonseed 
meal by states are as follows: 
No. Carolina.Geo. W. Williams, Rt. 2, Raleigh 
(Yield 70.66 bushels per acre) 
South Carolina...S, J. White, Rt. 1, 
(Yield 71.96 bushels per acre) 
PIADAMG. 0:54:09 tock, A APROIG, Wt 
(Yield 48 bushels per acre) 
Mississippi ..... .W. J. Cox, Batesville 
(Yield 67.67 bushels per acre) 
The cash prize of $100 offered by 
Mr. R. H. Stockton of the Majestic 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
was not to be awarded unless the 
highest yield made in the contest av- 
eraged over 105 bushels per 
Since this large a_ yield 
made, no award could be 


Sumter 


Creek. 


acre, 
was not 
made. 
How We Turn Worthless Land Into 
Dollars by Grazing Cattle 
BOUT 25 acres of our farm is too 





steep and rocky to farm. A 
number of years ago we sowed this 
unsightly part of the farm to blue 
grass and graze it each year with 
dairy and beef cattle. 

About twenty acres of woodland 


joins this piece of once worthless land 
and the cattle have access to the 


Hogs Better Than Cotton 
HE following might be of interest 
to you or an incentive to 

poor mortgage-ridden cotton farmer 
to raise that mortgage and become a 
free man. 

A few weeks ago, I shipped 26 
hogs, 14 months old, to Baltimore, 
and they sold for $1,110, netting me, 
after paying freight, commissions, 
etc., $1,020.80. The average weight of 
these was 29114 pounds each, 
bringing 15 cents live weight. The 
only real expense I felt was during 
the six weeks they were hardened on 
corn. From the latter part o 
vember to February 17, they cost me 
practically nothing. 

As soon as my crop is harvested in 
November I turn all my hogs out, as 
my farm, about 150 acres, is under 
fence, and they remain out, without 
having to be fed until ready for mar- 
ket or to be killed. In January I kill- 
ed 30 hogs -for my own use, then 
shipped the 26 above referred to to 
Baltimore, and there are now in the 
field 15 brood sows and 87 young pigs. 
I always leave them in the field until 
the very day I] begin to plant corn. 
They are now eating clover and rye 
as hard as they can, and prior to this 
they have had access to peanuts (Vir- 
ginia) left in ground after digging, 
cowpeas planted in corn, velvet beans, 
and soy beans. 

I also find that even for pork pro- 
duction the pure-bred hog pays best, 
my choice being Berkshires. 

Would advise the farmers to drop 
the hoe and get the hogs. 

J. PP. WIMBEREY. 

Battleboro, N. C. 
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Plant twice as big a garden this year as 





Make the farm loan include 
Ideal Heating 





aA 
The banker knows that radiator heating is an asset 


A loan made for improvements which includes radiator heating is much easier to 
make because the investment in an IDEAL Boiler ard AMERICAN Radiators 
makes the property so much more valuable and adds immensely to the happiness 
and permanency of the family on the farm. Young and old benefit by it. Itisa 


large dividend-paying investment and soon repays the first cost in a few years. Radiator heate 
ing makes any old property modern, healthful, economical and in the ‘‘A”’ class for selling or 


Farm success depends upon home comfort 


AMERICAN 8, [DEAL 


Basement or water pressure not necessary—don’t wait! 


IDEAL Boiler is set in cellar, side-room or “‘lean-to;’”’ and same water 
Put an IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiators in your house this 
year. Call up the nearest heating contrac- 
tor and ask him to give you an estimate. 
Spend part of the Bank loan for this perma- 
nent, economical, dividend-paying heating 
outfit. Thousands of farmers say it’s the ‘“‘best 


renting. 


RADIATORS 


is used for years. 





in the world.” 
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Our IDEAL Hot Water 
Supply Boilers will supply 


A_No. 4-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 420 ft. of 38-in 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner $280, 
were used to heat this farm house. At this price the 
plenty of warm water for gore can be bought of any reputable, competent 

itter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freigbt, etc., which vary according to climatic 


home and stock at smal} 
cost of few dollars for fuel 


for season. and other conditions. 


Send today for this valuable book (free) 
Our large 48 page book “Ideal Heating” is full of illustrations 
—will give you much valuable information on the subject of 
Read it through before buying any 


farm house heating. 
kind of a heating outfit. 


ere. Noeactusive AMERIC AN RADIATOR COMPANY vevaremene rs 





The women folks ought to have a portion 
of the improvement money spent for their 
comfort. The success of the farm depends 
upon the health of your wife and the com- 
fort and convenience of your home. You 
and your family must be comfortable dur- 
ing the long winter season and the raw, 
chilly Fall and Spring. 




















IDEAL Boiler fuel 
pots mix the air and 
coal gases as in a 
modern gas mantle, 
extracting ALL the 
heat from the fuel, 


Chicago 
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ez THOUSANDS 
UPON THOUSANDS OF 
HEALTHY BOYS & GIRLS EAT 


Grape-Nuts 


AND CREAM EVERY 
MORNING BECAUSE 
WISE MOTHERS KNOW 


“There's a Reason” 


Ret 



















Get the Admiral Horse Press, 
NOW A_ hustling money-maker. 

Big capacity at lowest 
You or-T 5] Make oa No foot feeding. 


Write today. 
Ay | oney Fast a Hay Press Co. 
x 


46 Kansas City, Mo. 











ever before. 








Save your papers and get a binder. 


If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
acribe, 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigb- 
borhood 




















VOID a “‘leaky”’ thresher this 

year. Hire or buya thresher 
that will save your grain. A Red 
River Special will doit. It deats 
out allof the grain. Many own- 
ers have threshed out big sacks 
of grain from straw stacks left 
by other machines, Hire the 
man who owns a 


Red River 
Special 


or write us and learn about our 
**Junior’’ machine, Built ina size 
that makes home threshing pay. 
Run it with a gasoline engine, 
tractor, or light steam engine, 


Not to be compared with — Fs 
small threshing machines. Has 
every feature of the Red River 
Special—famous ‘‘Man Behind 
the Gun’’—same arrangement of 
shakers, adjustable chaffer, and rs 
large sieves. Write for Circulars. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. rd 
ta Conti i Since 1848 
Builders Exclusively of Red River m4 ef 
Traction Engines and Oil-Gas Tractors 
Battle Creek Michigan 
Vs aww a a a 
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Vhreshors, Wind Stackers, Feeders, Stca: 
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want it in every farm and 
pone he: da ie this paper. It wi 
‘OU F to $500 on fi 
rouse hold needs in the next 
mths because 


1T SETS YOU RICHT 


today. 
If yon need anvGhing Ae sil ta farm fohop, Curate, 
household, don’ t fail to write for t. t tel 
ALL ABOUT GALLOWAY 1917 MANURE ‘SPREADERS 
aie 


jives all improvemen: |. Cap, 


il co 








ie = work. 
ribes and Mus 
trates every style and size for farm and ah-p; 
tells conte to ose up a power house; ulead from 
cover to Soman e interesting instru 

tive ensine fac’ 

SANITARY CREAM SEPARATORS 
This book is chock fv! of cream 

facts. It tells you wh 

best separa nie ever 


which you get th 
gurfive Be ging pian ante our 90-¢ ie serial “tend Eee 
ale backed b oy $25 








677 Saliowny Sta. Fe aan lowa 


SELF- OILING , WINDMILL 













With INSLOSEO TO 
Keeping OUT DUST and RAIN — Keeping IN OIL 
SH O!ILING f ? 
M 


‘OIL SUPPLY 


‘REPLENISHED And Prevents Wear 
INLYONCEA YEAR “Y Lai 
(OUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half the Load | 


Every feature desirable in a windmill in the 
-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline Engines — Pumps — Tanks 
Water Supply Goods — Steel Frame Saws 
Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 t2™m Sr. Cricacd 





"Eels, Mink, M 


Catch Fish, 





krats, and 
other fur- -bearing animals 
‘a8 Gi ; ip large & numbers, with he 
idin: a vanize teel re Trap. 
eMheo thers like wily trap catohes flies Made 


izes. rite. for rice list, and free bookiet on 
t bait net discovered for attracting all kinds 
of dish. J.F. Y; X241 St. Louis, Me. 





We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pre- 
@ressive Farmer when you write, 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


XV.—Nitrogen: Additional Losses and Gains and Its Effects on Plants | 


By TAIT BUTLER | 

















AST week we discussed the chief 
F sources of nitrogen in the soil 

and the most important sources 
of loss. These gains were from or- 
ganic matter and legumes and the 
losses from leaching and its removal 
in crops. But there are other less 
important gains and losses which 
probably should not be entirely over- 
looked; for ‘without other sources or 
supplies than those obtained from le- 
gumes and organic matter not grown 
on the land, it is impossible to under- 
stand how some Southern soils can 
continue to grow even the small 
crops which they produce. 

The rain brings down out of the air 
from five to ten pounds of nitrogen 
annually and deposits it in each acre 
of soil. This is a small supply but it 
is equivalent to the nitrogen in about 
one-half the average corn yield in 
the Southern states. 

There are also bacteria that live in 
the soil that have the power to fix, or 
hold in the soil, nitrogen taken from 
the air. These are independent of 
and different from those which live 
on legumes. So far as we now know 
these bacteria do not largely affect 
the supply in the soil or play a very 
important part in maintaining soil ni- 
trogen. But that soils which lie idle 
or those which are covered with a 
sod, have their supplies of nitrogen 
perceptibly increased in a year or 
two, is well known. The soil under 
barns or houses or those covered in 
any way, even though no legumes are 
grown and no other materials added, 
have their supplies of nitrogen in- 
creased by these nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria, “germs,” which live in the soil. 
It is also known that these bacteria 
to do their best work require large 
carbohydrate materials, 
the presence of calcium or magnes- 


ium carbonate (ground limestone) 
and soluble phosphates. It is also 
known that these bacteria are in- 


jured by or do not operate most ac- 
tively in an acid soil. 


The Processes of Nitrification and 
Denitrification 
r liao process which changes the ni- 
trogen in organic matter into a 
soluble form (nitrate) so that it can 
be used by crops, or leached out in 
the drainage water, in which bacteria 
play an important part, is known as 
‘nitrification,’ or the formation of 
nitrate nitrogen from the supplies 
held in the organic matter in the soil. 
But there is also a directly opposite 
process going on in the soil, which 
causes a loss of nitrogen. Either am- 
monia or free nitrogen gas is produc- 
ed and nitrogen is lost into the air. 
This is known as “denitrification.” 
There is also another form of what 
might be called denitrification, which 
changes the soluble nitrogen (ni- 
trate) in the soil into insoluble nitro- 
genous compounds, or into forms 
from which growing crops cannot get 
their needed supplies. How are these 
losses brought about? It is impor- 
tant that this be known im order that 
we may prevent them as far as prac- 
ticable. So far as the South is con- 
cerned a lack of air in the soil is the 
chief cause of a loss of nitrogen in 
this way. An excess of organic matter 
also favors a loss of nitrogen in this 
way, and while that cause does not 
operate to any appreciable extent in 
Southern soils, it does play an impor- 
tant part in the loss of nitrogen in 
manure and compost heaps which 
consequently fails to reach our soils. 
The adsence of air, however, plays an 
important part in this loss of nitro- 
gen, as well as in other unfavorable 
soil conditions. In other words, 
drainage, good tillage and lime are 
two-edged swords which not only 
favor the making of nitrogen availa- 
ble for feeding the crops, but also 
prevent loss of nitrogen iby denitrifi- 
cation. 





While the action of nitrogen in the 


growing of crops has been discussed | 


in articles on commercial 


fertilizers, | 


its importance is so great that it can- | 


not be passed over in this connection. 

Writers generally state that nitro- 
gen is of most importance in the pro- 
duction of the stalk or weed of crops 
and phosphorus in the production of 
the grain or fruit. This is only true 
to a limited extent, or relatively. For 
instance, in 30 bushels of corn grain 
there are about 28 pounds of nitrogen 


and only 11 pounds of phosphoric 
acid. In the stover, say 1% tons, 


there are about 25 pounds of nitrogen 
and only 7 or 8 pounds of phosphoric 
acid. It is seen that while the pro- 
portion of nitrogen to phosphoric 
acid is a little larger in the stover 
than in the grain, it is also larger in 
total amount in the grain. This be- 
ing the case it is not correct to give 
the impression that nitrogen is of 
less importance than the phosphoric 
acid in the production of seeds. 


Nitrogen Helps Make Both Stalk 
and Fruit 

TTHE correct statement is more 

nearly approached by something 
like the following: When there is 
sufficient nitrogen present to pro- 
duce a large stalk, or an excessive 
growth of stalk, then if there be a 


deficiency of phosphoric acid in the 
soil it more important that this 


is 


plant food be added, for the product- 
ion of seed or fruit. Nitrogen is, 
therefore, important and must be 


supplied from the soil from the time 
the roots of the young plants are de- 
veloped for taking up plant foods un- 
til the seed or fruit is well formed. 
We may safely state that in the pro- 
duction of a good growth of stalk ni- 
trogen is generally the most impor- 
tant plant food in the South, because 
most generally deficient for this pur- 
pose. No one ever saw a maximum 
or very large yield without a good 
growth of stalk. Rich or productive 
soils are impossible in the South, un- 
til we give more attention to increas- 
ing the supplies of available nitrogen, 





as well as the total nitrogen in our | 


soils. Moreover, the supplies of 
available nitrogen must be present in 
abundance during the entire growth 
of the crops. 

In the articles, “Facts About Fer- 
tilizers,” we discussed the differ- 
ences in the availability of the nitro- 
gen in the commercial carriers of this 
plant food. The differences there 
pointed out should give emphasis to 
the necessity for so managing the 


soil as to render the nitrogen already | 


in the soil available at the time it is 
required by the crops. 

Recently the writer heard a man 
say that he could not afford to grow 
two crops on his land during one sea- 
son, because such double cropping 
was so hard on the land. That man 
has failed entirely to grasp his duty as 
a farmer, or to see the true relation- 
ship between crop production and 
soil fertility. It is the duty of the 
farmer to grow as many and as large 
crops as practicable on his land. In 
other words, to take as much plant 
food as possible out of the soil by the 
growing of valuable products. But 
this is only half his duty. He must 
put those plant foods ‘back in the soil, 
if he hopes to maintain the crop- 
producing powers of his land, at the 
lowest cost practicable. If he can 
not put the plant food back into the 
soil at sufficient low cost to make the 
growing of profitable crops possible, 
then farming is doomed to failure 
and the race to ultimate starvation. 
Nitrogen is the great need of South- 
ern soils. It must be put into our 
soils in enormously larger quantities 
and its loss more effectively prevent- 
ed if we are to get rich lands. 





The men who read are the men who lead 








THE PROGRESSIVE 









FARMER 


“Let us realize the ime 
portance of the attitude 
in which we stand bee 
fore the world.” 
—Andrew Jackson 
“O_p Hickory} 


Weareour most se- 
vere critics. From 
the selection of 
every stick of tim- 
ber clear through 
every process to 
the completed wagon with its four 
coats of durable paint and varnish, 
every stage of manufacture is under the 
watchful eye of men thoroughly trained in ex- 
pert wagon construction. No “OLD Hickory” 
can leave our factory until it is in every de 
tail the master wagon by which all others may 
be measured and valued. Send for our book 
let, “The Autobiography of a Famous Wagon.” 
It is free and readable clear through. 


Kentucky Wagen Mfg. Co. 
Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Makers of ‘Old Hickory’ 
and ‘’Tennessec’’ Wagons, 
Log Wagons, 
Teaming Gears, 
Farm Carts, Farm 
Trucks, 
Manure 
Spreaders, 
Lime and 
Fertilizer 
Sowers. 
Motor 
Trucks, etc. 
























“Op Hickory" 


EE. —~ joel 


My Copyrighted Book “How to Judge Engines” 
tells how hi igh-grade semi-steel engines 
are made, advantages over cast iron, how 
common coaloilina WITTEreduces power 
cost 65 percent. Write/ 
_today and get my “How 
=—4 -to-Make-Moncy’’ 
folder, and. latest 














WITTE oo WORKS 


2357 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2357 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


TRY BEFORE YOU BUY 


Select Leary bicycle you prefer ¢a—— = 
from the 44 styles, colors and 
sizes in “the famous “*Ranger”’ 
line. We cend it on approval and Fy 
30 DAYS TRIAL, freight paid 
to your town. Return it if not 
pleased and the trial costs you ¢ 
nothing. } 














Writ t onco for large }} uy) | 
illustrated catalog showing com- {jeu 
plete line of bicycles, tires and # 
supplies, and 


articulars of most 
aw o. 


er ever made on a 


—Boys, make money taking orders for [ 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries from _o " 
big catalo s direct with ‘the leading 
seycle house in =e baat Do not buy until you qi 
know 6 cap do \\ 
‘Ee A \CYCLE ComPANY 
Dept. R-79 Chicago 


—EARLY COTTON SEED 


Every cotton grower, large 
or small, rich or poor, write 
B. W. HAWKINS, NONA, GA., 


For History and descriptive circular of his early 
prolific cotton to beat the boll weevil with. It’s 
free and will be worth hundreds of ous to 
you and help you make 3 bales per ac 
Seed $1.50 per Bushel f.o.b. Foca 

















Ga. 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identifieation for Hogs, Sheep and aes 
ame, address and numbers 


Catalog and samples free on ann nora 
F.S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hures St. Chicago 








needs more corn. Plant HALL'S 
Seed Corn. Grows more bushels to 


SOUTH the acre at less cost and wins you 


prizes. 50,000 Strawberry Plants—A No. 1, true to 
name. 37 years’ reliability. Free Catalog. 


JOHN W. HALL, Dept. 15, Marion Station, Md, 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange, 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
vour advertisement in The Progressive Far- 
met, 
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VELVET BEANS FOR BEEF 


Yet Time to Plant Them 
For Stock Feed 


ry prices for fat hogs quoted at 
$14 a hundred pounds and prime 
cattle at $10 and $12 a hundred, the 
importance of putting every available, 
acre into use cannot be questioned. 
The fact that a 200-pound hog is 
worth $28, and an 800-pound steer is 
worth nearly $100, is of no import- 
ance to a farmer unless he has the 
stock to sell, says A. P. Spencer of 
the University of havea Extension 
Division. 

Prime beef cannot be made without 
good feed, and as there are thous- 
ands of acres of waste land that at 
some time have been under cultiva- 
tion, these lands can now be put toa 
practical use. Although the season is 
well advanced, there is still time to 
plant velvet beans. 

The cost of plowing and preparing 
the land for velvet beans should not 
exceed $3 an acre. A peck of bean 
seed can be had for 75 cents or less. 
If the crop is planted in good condi- 
tion, the beans should yield from 12 
to 15 bushels per acre, which if pas- 
tured off by cattle will feed two 
steers for thirty days and put them in 
fair condition for killing, or will fat- 
ten one steer into prime beef. 


There Is 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


ESOLVE to take better care of 

your orchard this year than you 
have before. 

In a few weeks every farm home 
should have an abundant supply of 
vegetables which should continue 
throughout the year. 

Even at this season 
have in mind the fall and winter 
garden, and should plant such 
things as carrots, salsify, and pars- 
nips, which require practically the 
entire summer for development. 

The spring garden “drive” should 
now be in full swing. Let each do 
his part in making the South pro- 
duce more and better vegetables this 
year than ever in its history. 

Such flowers as cannas, 
sage, petunias, verbenas, zinnias, and 
periwinkles are old “stand-bys” that 
assist greatly in making the home 
grounds attractive 

Thorough and constant tillage is 
necessary in order that vegetables 
reach their highest quality; there- 
fore start cultivation early (even be- 


one should 


scarlet 


fore the plants are up to save soil 
moisture) and keep it up. 
Most spray materials are more 


costly this year than they have been 
in the past, but do not let this deter 
you from spraying as often as is ne- 
cessary to produce good fruit. Good 
quality fruit, along with other food 
products, will bring good prices this 
year, 

We have fresh tomatoes that were 
kept over from last fall. The tomatoes 
were pulled just before frost while 
green and spread out on shelves in 
a dark cool room. Other than be- 
ing somewhat shriveled, they are 
now in perfect condition. 

Now is the time to lay plans for 
fall exhibitions of fruits and vege- 
tables. In order to make a good dis- 
play of fruit and vegetable products 
at sur county and state fair, it is ne- 
cessary that we give attention to the 
matter during summer when the 
Crops are growing. Such displays 
Stimulate interest and are strongly 
educational. 

A friend told me recently that by 
using a wheel hoe or push plow in 
cultivating his garden he is able to 
do the work in one hour, whereas in 
the past when he used a hand hoe, it 
took him at least a day. He also 
stated that after finishing work he 
felt like a “gentleman,” whereas with 
the old practice of using a hand hoe 
he was worn out and his hands were 
blistered. Is this not good evidence 
in favor of getting a push plow for 
use in your garden this year? I 
will, however, add an exact quota- 





tion from another friend as follows: 
“Give me a wheel hoe and you can 
burn up all your hand hoes so far 
as I am concerned.” 
. J. GRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S C. 





SOME AMAZING FACTS ABOUT 
NORTH CAROLINA 


How the Per Capita Production of 
Food Crops and Livestock De- 
creased From 1860 to 1910—Import- 
ance of More Livestock 


HE agricultural history of North 
Carolina and, in fact, of the en- 
tire South, is a replica of many of the 
one-crop producing states, gradually 
but definitely driven toward the pro- 
duction of livestock and _ livestock 





products, as the only method of re- | 


taining the fertility of rapidly deter- 
iorating soils and at the-same time 
actually having something to sell, 
with the opportunity of keeping the 
money at home. For almost a half a 
century, between the years 1860 and 
1910, the production of bread, meat 
and livestock products in North Car- 
olina was only a dwindling concern 
in the minds of the farmers. In fact, 
before the war, it was a disgrace for 
a planter to buy bread and meat. Ev- 
ery plantation was a self-supporting 
institution then; every farm had 
enough food and feed crops in addi- 
tion to its money or cash crops. 

But during this period, following 
the war, the state fell sadly from 
grace, as the figures for the per cap- 
ita production will show: In these 50 
years, home-grown corn decreased 
from 30 to 15 bushels per capita; 
wheat from 434 to 134 bushels; oats 
from 234 to 134 bushels; potatoes 
from 7 to 5 bushels; peas and beans 
from 2 bushels to 114 pecks. In this 
same period, cattle decreased from 
two-thirds to one-third of carcass 
per inhabitant; sheep from a half te 
a tenth; hogs from one and four- 
fifths to a half. By 1910, the propor- 
tionate decrease had fallen so low, 
that there were only fifty thousand 
more cattle than there were in 1860, 


yet the population was two and half | 


times as large. Sheep actually de- 


creased by three hundred and forty | 


thousand, and hogs by six hundred 
and fifty thousand. 


During the same period the tobacco 
crop was increased in a four-fold ra- 
tio, while the production of cotton 
went up nearly twelve times as much. 

Here was a striking example of a 
lop-sided type of farming, for in spite 
of the production of enormous quan- 
tities of cash crops, most of the 
money went for the buying of feed, 
food and livestock crops and pro- 
ducts, leaving the farmers no actual 
wealth, either in soil fertility or in 
deposits at the banks. It is true, of 
course, that up into the late eighties, 
it was not such a bad business to 
raise cotton and tobacco, with which 
to buy meat, bread and other food 
products. At the time the western 
states were flooding the markets 
with these products, prices being con- 
sequently very low. In all probabil- 
ity these crops could then be bought 
more cheaply than grown at home. 
However, it certainly must be true 
that that condition does not exist at 
present. And yet, the habit of buying 
the things that ought to be raised and 
grown at home, formed during that 
period, still persists in too many in- 
stances. 

North Carolina, and this applies to 
the general South, will never enjoy 
her fullest prosperity until she devel- 


ops her livestock industry to the 
maximum degree. At the present 
time, all of the agencies in the state, 


interested in the promotion of the 
agricultural development of the state, 
are cooperating in extending the 
propaganda of “diversification,—the 
production of livestock and livestock 
products at home.” 

S. G. RUBINOW, 

North Carolina Agricultural 
Extension Service. 


and confidential letters. 
inside knowledge of a firm’s business 


heads of the departments? 


As a stenographer you learn the 


intendent of the factory and the Offic 


SHORTHAND OPENS THE GATE 

Young men stenographers are in de- 
mand as never before, As soon as you 
are prepared, you can secure a position 
that will give you the opportunity to 
work yourself into a higher salaried po- 
sition. 

Young men who were fArained in our 
school are now Bank Cashiers, Managers 
of large Manufacturing concerns, heads 
of large corporations, etc. 

You want to be a big man—a man who 
leads and directs others, not one 
to take orders. 


YOUR FIRST STEP 


is to ask us for a copy of success 
talks from a few of the big suc- 











SHORTHAND IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


_ _ There are no secrets from his stenographer. 
right-hand man is his stenographer—the one who writes his personal 


Can you imagine a quicker or more effective 


the supreme head of the business sends his instructions to the different 


business, you write the instructions to the 


Smithdeal Business College, 
ept. 


Without obligating me in any way, 
fully in regard to cost of the subjects before which I 
have marked X. 








The General Manager’s 


way of gaining an 
than to be the one through whom 


methods employed to finance the 
Sales Manager, to the Super- 
e Manager. 


THE TRAINED MAN WINS 


Only the trained man can hope to win. 
In this age of severe competition you 
must be trained. You will be sure of 
proper training if you get same from 
those who have a record of big successes 
back of their work 

We have proved our ability by having 
trained such a large number of eminent- 
ly successful men. 

May we train you, 
road to success? 


and start you on the 


F, Richmond, Va. 
please explain 
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cesses we have trained, and for | (| )—Shorthand (| )—Banking 
full, free information. Do it today. | (| )—Typewriting (| )—Penmanship_ 
(| )—Bookkeeping ( )—General Business 
| 
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$50,000,000. 


Our assets are in excess of 





the preceding year. 


of Southern Farmers. Write for 


nsurance 





Greensboro 
LET US LEND YOU 

















A Raced to Be Rioud of 


At the end of the first year, nine years ago, we had 
outstanding insurance to the amount of $1,056,700. 


Today we have outstanding insurance in excess of 
Our surplus is now in excess of $1,100,000. 
Each year’s business has shown a marked increase over 


This record can mean only one thing—that we are 
offering very attractive policies in a company of unquestioned 
financial strength. We have policies to meet the requirements 


‘The Jefferson Standard Life 


“The Company that invests its 
money at home, in the South.” , 











$7,000,000. 





information. 


Company 








North Carolina 
SOME MONEY 







































Saw Mill. 
timber, and this 


real money. 


fifty years and can fillyour wants. Write today. 
We can make you liberal terms, 
Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 


Jackson, Tennessee. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 





.. 


The Lumber Question 


can be settled for all time with a Southern Portable Engine and 
Don’t let your buildings go to rack simply because 
lumber is hign—doubtless you have an unlimited supply of 


Your Neighbors 
all need lumber. 
this outfit you can saw 
, for them—not only mak- 
J ing it pay for your mill, 
casi but net you 


Write for catalogue H for full particulars. We 
have been making good machinery for nearly 


outfit will save you dollars, time and temper. 









With 


Built tor Service 
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When writing to advertisers say: 


“J am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 


Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carrics.” 
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All Thrive on It---From Piggy and 
Suckling Sows to Lord of the Herd 


All hogs thrive on Cotton Seed Meal. From the tiniest grunter to the lord of 
the herd. For piggy or suckling sows it is especially valuable, giving both 

before and after farrowing a growth and vigor obtainable with no other 
feed on earth. 


Cotton Seed Meal 


The Cheapest Way to Supply Protein 
Corn is an Incomplete ration for hogs. For hogs must have one pound of protein for each 
five pounds of carbohydrates and fats. Corn only supplies one pound of protein for each 
eight pounds of fats and carbobydrates, Hogs can literally starve on corn alone. The 
right method of fecding is one part of Cotton Seed Meal to about two parts of 
corn, This —- with ordinary’ grazing——makes a perfectly balanced hog feed. 
we Bist cay, a Free Book on Feeding 
i tg interesting booklet 
written by a farmer—will 
~. Save you money. It 
— shows how to 
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x ect protein at 
4 ‘4 lowest cost. 
% (12) ¥4 Howto make 

aa? balanced 


tations for 

* horses, mules, cattle, hogs 
> and sheep. Sent free upon 
request. 

PUBIICITY BUREAU 
Inter-State Cotton Seed 
Crashers’ Association 
808 Main Street 
Texas 





Thoroughbred! 


It pays to buy thoroughbred cattle — and 
it pays to buy thoroughbred clothes 


OVERALLS, WORK SHIRTS etc of 


otifel's 
Indi digo Cloth 


for over 75 years 
are every inch thoroughbred. Firm, strongly 
woven cloth, that resists wear and weather. 
Color that lasts as long as the cloth. 
STIFEL’S INDIGO 


stamped on the 
side the garment. 




















You can tell the genuine 
by this little mark ea- 
back of the cloth in- 





REGISTERED 
Look for it— and you'll never be disappointed in the wear of yous working 

clothes — for it’s the CLOTH in the garment that gives the wear 

Cloth Manufactured by 


JX. LE STIFEL & SONS 


Indigo Dyers and Printers WHEELING, W. VA. 













I TEs scvescustesssecaddewats .260-262 Church St. PERU os dcssessceasecasscectiaed Coca-Cola Bidg: 
MOMMIOHID ise snsecssvccsecsseesasscee 324 Market St. St. Louis... ..928 Victoria Bldg: 

ston..... ‘ zi .31 Bediord St. Sis ss 0500s sncscoassnsesssanaed 238 Endicott Bldg- 
Chicago... 223 W. Jackson Blvd. Toronto . Manchester Bldg 
San Francise -Postal Tel. Bldg. Winnipeg. .400 pero Bide, 


..Saxton Bank ai 


BALE YOUR | HAY, 


MAKE BIG @ PROFITS Simplicity, strength, durability, 
Ra. ET RRC CNS NE BE ey RE mal ce the Ligh tning ‘at 
Press the most ok ceneninal to buy; big capacity, quick work, os 
wo trouble, lasts for years, best farm money-maker. 
We make a comp! line of both amet d and Aa presses, horse, 
engine andtractor power, We will make good terms to right ‘customers, 
Send name today for Posing wag showing all styles and prices. 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO., - KANSAS oni WInSOURL. 
—Atiention, Livestock Raisers !—- 


If you have any 





Se. —- Mo. 














cattle, hogs or sheep to 





ship, write us immediately just what you 
have and when you expect to ship. We will 
take pleasure in sending you our Weekly 


market letters and keep you posted on this 
market. 
We make 


a specialty of buying stockers 


and feeders on orders, If you are in the 
market for any stock cattle, write us just 
what you want and we will quote you 
prices 

Give us a trial with your shipment. We 
are pleasing others and know we can please 
you. We gladly refer you to any one for 
‘whom we have ever sold stock, as to our 
bigh sales, good fills and square dealing. 

Reference: National Stock Yards National 
Bank, National Stock Yards, Ill 





WOODSON FENNEWALD L, 8S. COM. CO., 
National Stock Yards, Ilinois. 


TIGHT AS A DRUM 


Ensilage can’t spoil in an Economy Silo, 
Perfect fitting doors make the silo perfectly 
air-tight. That meuns fresb, sweet ensilage 
all the time. Quick, easy adjustment. 
Strong steel hoops form easy ladder. Built 
of White or Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or 
Cypress. You can’t buy a better silo. 
Anchoring system with every silo. Our 
motto is Quality. Factories at Frederick, 

id.,and Roanoke, Va. Write forfree catalog. 


ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 


ECONOMY SILOS 


BRENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
ee @ special club on any papers you may 
wis 


One letter, cne money order—and it’s all | 














Keep the Flies Away 


From the Cows 


And note the increase in the milk production. Cows cannot 
give the maximum amount of milk when their energy is 
drawn upon to ewitch flies from their backs. Dairy farmers 
know this and have striven for years to find a preparation 
that would keep flies away. This is done effectively 


With SO-BOS-SO KILFLY 


which is sold in gallon cans. SO-BOS-SO KILFLY is the 
{salle one ideal Preparation. It docs the work; will not gum the 

JN Fess HE hair nor harm the bide. 

Rea ig Send for circular which teils of other farm uses for SO-BOS- 

inca aia SO KILFLY and references from large breeder of blooded 

catde. 


The H. E. Allen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Carthage, N.Y., U.S.A, 
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SILOS FOR SOUTHERN FARM- 
ERS 


A Silo Is a Tree avestanenk and 
Every Farmer Owning Ten or More 
Cows Should Have One if He Has 
to Borrow the Money to Build It 


T IS estimated by competent au- 

thorities that corn made into silage 
is worth 40 per cent more as a feed 
than the same corn fed as dry grain 
and fodder. This is no idle talk but 
an established fact, and may explain 
why dairymen assert that dairying is 
made profitable only by the use of a 
silo. The question, “Will a silo pay?” 
is no longer heard in dairying sec- 
tions, but instead we hear, “What 
kind of a silo shall I build? 

We wish a crusade might be start- 
ed in the South for placing “A Silo 


vantage of using your spare time in 
putting it together. 

Before buying, also write the Unit- 
ed States Department of . Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 589, the title of which is 
“Homemade Silos.” Nearly every 
state experiment station is also able 
to give help in the erection of silos. 
Your station will be able to give you 
a lot of good advice, and may be able 
to furnish a man to help you plan and 
arrange the actual work. 





How to Have a Permanent Pasture 


. THE soil where you want to 

make your pasture is unproductive 
and in a poor physical condition you 
should correct this condition before 
seeding it down to pasture grasses. 
Plow it up deeply and thoroughly 








on Every Farm.” The absence of pulverize the surface, cover the thin- 
these silos explains to a certain ex- nest spots with barnyard manure and 
Score Card for Beef Steer 
Perfect Score 
_ Points 
General Appearance: 40 Points Craig. Curtis 
Weight—Score according to age.....ccccsceescscscsccccccccvsccecs 10 6 
Form—Straight topline and underline; deep, broad, lowset, stylish... 10 10 
Quality—Firm handling, hair fine; pliable skin; dense bone; evenly 
ES Oe ee Le ree Ke LOL OT Eee ee 10 10 
Condition—Deep even covering of firm flesh, especialy in regions of 
Se Re er ce oe ne ae Pee ee ee oe 10 10 
Temperament—Lymphatic, “inclined Oe ECR OING Soe ohio b 46 veep ae ean oe 4 
Head and Neck: 7 Points 
Muzzle—Broad; mouth large; jaw wide; nostrils large.......... 1 1 
Eyes—Large, clear, placid........ CRG 9 DIES WS 0646 OSE OE ee 04-056: 504 1 1 
ROOT ts GUIOL GRPLORBION 6 6.6 606 66s ce ests be ee eee cess bseeess 1 i 
ee Re aa eer ee eee ee a ee 1 1 
PTE PCONUTE MIND; TIO COMUNE O 66.015 oss occ esos sasesasedessweede ses 1 1 
Beer ine tOMCUro, OVEl, SUMGUIUIN: SIZE. 650.66 eee ccse be Fs bo bee eee 1 1 
Pm a rt, SOEE: CHOORE CICK soc ec he ete ese cc ceastsecesés i 1 
_Forequarters: 8 Points 
ih oe. See er 2 2 
Shoulder—Covered with flesh, compact on top, smooth........ 2 2 
DEI CVATINOO, WPORU, WIG 6.66 5606s ces sc swe ted e tins be eae eee x x 
Dewlap—Skin not too loose and drooping................e cece ees 1 1 
Legs—Straight, short; arm full; shank fine, smooth................ 2 2 
Body: 32 Points 
Chest—Full, deep, wide; girth large; crops full............ceeeeeee 4 4 
ee rit, LONGO) CMIOMIG MESNEG <6 6655 kok be ese sense eeweses 8 8 
Bere FTORM, Straigut, BINGOCH, GVEM. 66.66 ice sec ere ccececteeeeees 10 10 
aT TCM ES ENSONE SG <a.'6)'6/4/578 5 8 0-56-50 8 6.5.4:0,4 9.8 Wick a VOSS CEG nee UES RS HOE 8 8 
ent SELL CW arEN WVRCER. CAURCLORINTIO’, (S56 bcic.9'3 6-0 oa t00s 60 6.8 0:8 bie ww ee 2 2 
Hind Quarters: 13 Points 
Hips—smoothly covered; distance apart in proportion with other 
9° > 
OE ig SEPT aera ar ens TOE Stn oe eM SC Ae a a ee a 2 2 
Mee -Leve, wide, even, tailhecad smooth, not patchy............. 2 2 
Pin Bones—Not prominent; far apart...... seer ee eee rece eee enee 1 1 
Thighs—Full, deep, wWide.....--- eee reste erent rete tee teen eer eeee 2 2 
Twist—Deep, plump......- eee ener e eee tte eet e ete terete eee e ene 2 2 
Pure—Full, indicating fleshiness....---..-ceee reece eee eee eee ee eeee 2 2 
Legs—Straight, short; shank fine, smooth.......-...+eeeeee scene, 2 2 
Pe rs i cote Sie ee Ue ead 1 aw ee UCN AH ES EIR SCRE Se SOW Bde eS 100 100 











tent the great difference in the net 
earnings of Northern and Southern 
farms—caused, we believe, by the 
loss of this extra feed value in feed- 
ing the corn we raise as dry grain 
and fodder and tops. 

There is always a period in the 
winter when pasturage is unavailable 
even in extreme Southern states, and 
there is need of the silo therefore 
to supply the succulent feed impera- 
tive to livestock health and without 
which it is impossible to prevent a 
decreasing flow of milk from dairy 
cows. 

There is another urgent reason why 
farmers should build silos this season 
—the increasing price of all foods 
and feeds. Silo prices have not ma- 
terially increased, but the feed they 
save has increased in price, as have 
also the meat and milk these feeds 
produce. 

There are five kinds of silos now 
on the market—those made of wood, 
those of solid cement, those of ce- 
ment blocks, those of iron, and those 
of tile. All these silos are good and 
all have some points of merit others 
do not have. The only thing for the 
farmer to do therefore is to get cata- 
logs from the different manufactur- 
ers and study what each offers, his 
own needs, and then make a choice. 
All these catalogs are filled with 
helpful facts and figures which will 
be valuable to farmers intending to 
build silos and you cannot afford not 
to send for them. 


Now is the time to buy silos. 
Though you do not have to use the 
silo until fall, it is well to buy and 
erect it during the summer. You will 
get better service by ordering while 
manufacturers are not rushed with 
orders, and you will also have the ad- 
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grow one or two crops of cowpeas or 
velvet beans to add nitrogen and im- 
prove the mechanical condition. In 
the fall seed to oats and then to a 
mixture of all the grasses that will 
grow in your particular section. Ber- 
muda grass should form the basis for 
permanent sod in most sections of 
the South. Carpet grasses make 
very good grazing in the South. 
Red top does well in some sections, 
and by all means should be added to 
the mixture where it will grow. No 
permanent pasture is complete till 
the following clovers have been add- 
ed: lespedeza, bur clover and white 
clover, and for low damp places, al- 
sike clover. In the lime belt melilotus 
(sweet clover) should be added. 

Do not select the poorest land you 
have for making your permanent 
pasture. Do not be content with aver- 
age pasture, we can have good past- 


ure; Do not allow plum _ bushes, 
pines, briers, and bitter weeds and 
sedge to take your pasture. The 


grubbing hoe and the mowing ma- 
chine, properly used, will rid the past- 
ure of these pests. When you have 
the pasture well sodded take good 
care of it and do not plow it up every 
third year. It requires three to five 
years to grow a_ good sod on a 
pasture. 

The good permanent pasture is 
worth many dollars to the dairy 
farmer and should not be neglected. 
—L. A. Higgins, Starkville, Miss. 


Sales Dates Claimed 


The Progressive Farmer is giad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





May 1—East St. Louis, Ill 
2—Chicago, Ill. 
3—Female Sale, Chicago, Ill. 
Sales held by American Aberdeen-Angus 


Breeders’ Association, 
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Saturday, April 28, 1917} 


PLANS FOR INCREASING AND 
CONSERVING THE NATION’S 
FOOD SUPPLY 


Steps to Improve Conditions of Pro- 
duction, Labor Distribution, Home 
Economy and Transportation 


N APRIL 10 and 11 a conference 

of representatives of agricultural 
colieges and state departments of 
agriculture of thirty-two states met 
in St. Louis pur- 
suant to the call 
of the Secretary 
of Agricuiture, 
Hon. David F., 
Houston. 

Practically all of 
the Umited States 
was represented, 
except New Eng- 

4 land and the Pa- 
PROF. DUGGAR cific Coast States, 
which are to have separate confer- 
ences of the same kind. The confer- 
ence made a report, extracts from 
which are given below: 

“Upon the farmer rests in large 
measure the final responsibility on 
winning the war in which we are 
now involved. The importance to 
the nation of an adequate food sup- 
ply, especially for the present year, 
cannot be over-emphasized.” 

Regarding the practical certainty 
of the continuation of high prices for 
foodstuffs that the farmer will have 
to sell next fall, the deliberate opin- 
ion of the conference was expressed 
as follows: 

“Because of the world shortage of 
food, it is scarcely possible that the 
production of staple crops by the 
farmer of the United States can be 
too great this year. There is every 
reason to believe that a generous 
price will be paid for the harvest of 
their fields.” 

Among the means of increasing 
the food supply of the entire country 
the following measures having appli- 
cation to the South were recom- 
mended: That a normal cotton crop 
is necessary, but it should be pro- 
duced by intensive cultivation and 
increased fertilization rather tham by 
increasing the acreage at the ex- 
pense of food and forage crops 
which are now so urgently in de- 
mand. Special efforts should be 
made to increase the acreage in 
sweet potatoes and peamuts in the 
South. It was recognized that the 
maximum possible increase in the 
corn acreage of the entire country 
was advisable, though this should not 
be done by undue reduction of the 
acreage in pastures or meadows 
needed to produce an adequate sup- 
ply of meat. Increased activity of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs and the erec- 
tion of local drying and canning es- 
tablishments were recommended. 

In keeping up the meat supply the 
important steps considered necessary 
are enlarging the food supply; closer 
attention to methods of feeding; and 
more complete control of contagious 
diseases. A large increase im the pro- 
duction of pork, poultry products and 
milk are especially practicable and 
desirable. 

The conference gave much thought 
to the labor situation on farms. It 
was recognized as the limiting fac- 
tor in agricultural production in ev- 
ery part of the country in 1917. “In- 
discriminate enlistment from the 
farms with no plan for labor replace- 
ment will reduce food production be- 
low its present low level.” Hence 
the conference recommended the 
advisability of consideration by Con- 
gress of a plan for enlistment for 
the production of food, as well as for 
service at the front. It was suggest- 
ed that in this army of production 
might be included at least rejected 
applicants for military enlistments, 
men beyond military age, and boys 
too young for enlistment. “This pro- 





posed enlistment in the national ser- 
vice should be regarded as part of 
the public patriotic service in the 
present war emergency and be given 
proper official recognition.” 

. Improved marketing facilities un- 











der the auspices of local committees, 
municipalities, etc., are advised as 
means of encouraging a larger pro- 
duction of perishable products for 
local consumption and for closer co- 
Operation between the local consum- 
ing and producing interests. 

It was advised that the War De- 
partment make its purchases of 
foods and feeds in the open market 
instead of by contract, and that wid- 
est publicity be given to prices thus 
paid as a means of stabilizing prices. 

Some of the delegates advised leg- 
islation to fix both maximum and 
minimum prices during war times for 
staple food products. The final re- 


commendation on this subject was as 
follows: 

“The very low food reserves of the 
world, due to last year’s short crops, 
the increased demands due to the 
consumption and waste of war and 
the disappointing condition of. the 
winter grain crop give ample assur- 
ance of profitable prices to producers 
this year. Therefore, the fixing of 
maximum or minimum prices need 
not be undertaken at this time, but 
the fact that such a course may be- 
come necessary in the future advises 
the creation of agencies which will 
enable the Government to act wisely 
when the necessity may arise.” 


(11) 535 


The conference advised increased 
economy in purchasing food; in se- 
lecting food for efficiency in the par- 
tial substitution of peas, beans, and 
milk and for a part of the meat diet; 
the substitution of home-grown and 
home-prepared grain for expensive 
breakfast foods; more attention to 
the storage and preservation of eggs, 
vegetables, fruits, etc.; closer milling 
of wheat, giving a darker but equally 
nutritious flour; increased use of 
corn and rice, etc. 

A general plan for emergency or- 
ganization of the nation and the state 
as regards food production was re- 
commended. J. F. DUGGAR. 
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think of it. 
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Ask Your Neighbor 


The one best way to get a line on 
the worth of an advertised article— 
next to using it yourself—is to ask 
men who are using it what they 


That is why we suggest that you 
ask your neighbor about 


TEXACO 


GRAPHITE 
AXLE GREASE 


Its users are its best advertisers. They 
will tell you that it saves money, 
saves wear, and saves time. 


Other Texaco Products extensively 
used in this part of the country are 
Texaco Motor Oil and 
Texaco Roofing. They, 
like all members of the 
Texaco family are made 
for service. 


Perhaps you are using one 
of these products now. 
Then try the others. They 
will serve you just as 
satisfactorily. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Houston 


Sd 
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Texas 




















"You can fell by a man’s farm whether 
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ON’T neglect the milk cows, for as economical 

food producers they rank right with the best. 
See that their pasturage is good, and don’t shorten 
their grain feed too suddenly or heavily. 





— never before has there been such a 
great demand for velvet bean seed, and it is 
something we are glad to see. The crop is one 
that few farmers will ever regret planting. 





ICK a mellow, sandy slope for the melon patch, 

fertilize it liberally, and make two or three 
plantings so as to have a succession of melons. 
A teaspoonful of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia around the plants as they begin to run 
will be a great help. 





a has probably never been a time when 
good gardens will pay better than they will 
this year. Beans, peas, potatoes, tomatoes, tur- 
nips, mustard, lettuce, onions, okra,—all these are 
easy to grow, and when they are plentiful grocery 
bills may very largely be cut out. 





E BELIEVE our first-of-the-month issue is 

always of especial interest to our readers, and 
next week’s paper will be no exception. Features 
will be Mrs. Patterson’s “Little Gardens in May”; 
Mrs. Hutt’s “May Suggestions for the Housewife”; 
“May Livestock Suggestions,” by Dr. Butler; 
“Farm Work for May,” by B. L. Moss; and “May 
Poultry Suggestions,” by F. J. Rothpletz. Then of 
course there will be the usual measure of good 
things in our regular departments. 





EST the town dweller be accused of selfishness, 

of an ambition no higher than that of getting 
food cheaper, he must in his efforts to get the 
farmer to raise more food crops show his willing- 
ness to do everything in his power to help the 
grower get fair prices. From the present outlook, 
food and feed crops will be in great demand for 
months to come; but when any Southern com- 
munity next fall has a surplus above its needs, its 
business men should do everything in their power 
to aid the producer in getting his stuff marketed 
at the best prices that can be had. Failing in this, 
the diversification movement will have received a 
setback that it will take years to overcome. 





OTH North Carolina and South Carolina are 

thoroughly aroused over the importance of 
growing more food crops. On his visit to South 
Carolina last week the writer found the campaign 
there in full swing, Mr. David R. Coker being the 
aggressive chairman. In North Carolina Mr. J. B. 
Lucas, President of the Farmers’ State Conven- 
tion, has been formally commissioned as executive 
agent of the state food commission, which con- 
sists of the Governor, Commissioner W. A. Gra- 
ham, Director B. W Kilgore, President W. C. Rid- 
dick, State Demonstration Agent Hudson, Presi- 
dent Alexander of the Farmers’ Union, and Mr 
Lucas. “In South Carolina,” Mr. Coker told us, 
“we are preaching against the sin of waste, and 
we really expect about as great results from food 
conservation as from increased food production.” 





N USING larger quantities of fertilizers we be- 

lieve particular attention should be given to the 
matter of increasing the nitrogen used. It is true 
that nitrogen in any form is high-priced, but at 
the same time it should not be forgotten that 
practically ali crops we grow are high-priced. In 
other words, a bushel of corn or a pound of cotton 
at present prices will buy as much nitrogen, per- 
haps more, than was the case a year ago. We 
advise increasing the nitrogen used for two rea- 
sons: (1) Potash is very high-priced, in fact hard 
to get at any price, and the need for it is limited 


to certain sections and certain crops; and (2) ni- 
trogen, relative to phosphorus, has been used in 
too small quantities in the average factory-mixed 
fertilizer used on average soils. On average hill 
lands making 15 bushels or less corn or one-half 
bale of cotton per acre, we feel fairly certain that 
a larger percentage of nitrogen than is generally 
used will pay. On such lands, we believe that this 
year a top-dressing of 75 to 100 pounds per acre of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia may well 
be made. 





Give the Crops a Top-dressing of a 
Fertilizer Rich in Nitrogen 

HIS year probably as never before commer- 

cial fertilizers are going to prove exception- 

ally profitable to the farmer who uses them 
with an intelligent knowledge of his soil and crop 
needs. On ordinary hill lands capable of making, 
on an average, fifteen bushels of corn per acre, an 
increased yield of only five bushels per acre, with 
corn selling at $1.50 a bushel, will mean a $7.50 
increase in the value of the crop. Likewise, with 
cotton at twenty cents and seed at $55 to $60 a 
ton, an increase of only 100 pounds per acre of 
seed cotton will be worth $7 or $8. 

Now can these increases be economically ob- 
tained? Unquestionably the answer is yes, on 
the vast areas of lands in the South that are now 
making half a bale of cotton or less and fifteen 
bushels of corn or less per acre. Most of our 
Southern soils are suffering from a lack of nitro- 
gen, due (1) to our moist, warm climate that 
favors the rapid removal from the soil of this ele- 
ment; (2) to our failure to use the nitrogen-gath- 
ering legumes to replenish our nitrogen supply 
and protect our soils from leaching; and (3) to 
the fact that practically all factory-mixed fertil- 
izers have been relatively low in the amount of 
nitrogen carried, 

These being the facts, in what form may we use 
top-dresser fertilizers to best advantage? 

Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, be- 
cause of their quick availability, are, in our opin- 
ion, the best of all top-dresser fertilizers. Care- 
ful experiments do not show that either is mark- 
edly superior to the other, the main thing being 
to buy the one that furnishes nitrogen at the 
lowest cost per pound.’ Seventy-five to one hun- 
dred pounds per acre of either of these used 
around corn or cotton on any of our thin soils 
will usually pay well, and during this year of 
extraordinarily high prices, the chances are more 


than ever in favor of their proving highly profit- 
able. 








Markets for Food Products 


HE question is now being frequently asked 

by farmers, “If we produce a surplus of 

feed and food crops will we be able to find a 
market for them?” Some have suggested that if 
the Government expects the South to produce a 
large crop of corn, for instance, it should guar- 
antee them a price of not less than $1 a bushel. 
No doubt such a guarantee would increase the 
production of corn, but the young man who goes 
to the front and faces the bullets of our enemies 
does not demand or receive assurances or guaran- 
tees that he will not lose his life. 

It is the duty of the Southern farmer to 
first produce ali the food and feed supplies requir- 
ed on the farms of the South that it is practicable 
for him to produce. It is his duty to do this re- 
gardless of prices or guarantees of prices. But 
this is not all his duty. It is his patriotic duty to 
produce the food and feed supplies necessary to 
feed the people living in the cities and towns of 
the Southland, and even more, that we may help 
to feed the nations fighting with us. The man 
who does not see this duty simply fails to appre- 
ciate his full obligations as a citizen of a free 
country in time of need—he is a slacker. 

But if the people of the cities and towns are to 
be insured food and feed supplies, then thev too 
have an equally important duty to perform. We 
have little respect for the man who loudly pro- 
claims the patriotic duty of the boys to volunteer 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


to go to the front and of the farmers to produce 
feed and food supplies and then, while merchan- 
dising is his business, fails to do all possible to 
provide the farmers of his community a means of 
marketing at current prices all the food and feed 
products they grow. E 

The farmer is not entitled to any guarantee as 
to prices, unless the whole scope of business is 
controlled and regulated and prices of all com- 
modities fixed — labor, manufactured materials, 
etc., as well as farm products. But he is entitled 
to a market or marketing facilities for his pro- 
ducts, and it is the duty of the merchants to sup- 
ply those facilities, for that is their business. 
While the merchants are rightfully helping to or- 
ganize farmers for the production of more food- 
stuffs, it is equally important that they organize 
themselves for the marketing of these products. It 
is also the duty of the farmers to help the mer- 
chants to organize for better marketing facilities, 
just as the merchants are helping to organize the 
farmers for the production of more food and 
feeds. 

lf the merchants of the South are alive to their 
patriotic and business duties, they will so organ- 
ize themselves in every city, town and hamlet, 
that not a pound of any foodstuff produced and 
put in marketable condition by the farmers of the 
South will fail of the best possible market under 
the conditions there existing. 

Will our merchants and the non-producing peo- 
ple living in the South perform their patriotic 
duty, as they are now calling on the farmers of 
the South to do theirs? We believe they will, but 
they should lose no time in making this certain, 
for the best incentive to the small farmer to pro- 
duce more foodstuffs will be the assurance thaf 
when they are produced they will be marketable 
at a fair price. It seems to us good prices for 
food and feeding stuffs are assured, so all that re- 
mains to be done is for the cities and towns to 
organize effectively for efficient marketing. If 
this is done, then the farmers of the South simply 
must not fail in their duty. And of course they 
should themselves organize for codperation with 
commercial agencies in effecting scientific mar- 
keting. 





The Business Farmer’s Calendar: Seven 
Things to Do This Week and Next 


ET the grass before it gets you. The best 

time to kill grass and weeds is when they 

are small—just as they are coming out of 
the ground. 

2. Getting good stands of the various crops is 
of the greatest importance. Break the crusts if 
they threaten to keep the little plants from get- 
ting through. 

3. With drier weather and higher temperatures, 
there is always danger of hard, cloddy lands. 
Wise is the farmer who follows the plow with the 
harrow. 





4. Every farmer should have a good pasture 
this year. Use the mower to get the harmful 
weeds and the grubbing hoe or mattock to root 
out the shrubs and bushes that take valuable 
space and give no return. 

5. Corn at $1.80 a bushel looks good for the 
corn grower. The South should plant a mighty 
acreage this year. 

6. Time to put the velvet beans in the corn 
now. Plant a big acreage. 

7. Don’t forget the watermelons. A big patch 
well fertilized will be a great thing along in July. 


A Thought for the Week 


HERE are some people who turn gray, but 
who do not grow hoary, whose faces are fur- 


rowed but not wrinkled, whose hearts are 
sore wounded in many places, but are not dead. 
There is youth that bids defiance to age, and there 
is kindness which laughs at the world’s rough us- 
age. These are they who have returned good for 
evil, not having learned it as a lesson of right- 
eousness, but because they have no evil in them to 
return upon others. Whom the gods love die 








young because they never grow old.—Marion 
Crawford. 
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| GLIMPSES OF SOUTH CAROLINA PROGRESS 


By CLARENCE POE 




















F ANYBODY has any doubts as to the wide- 

awakeness of South Carolina, all he has to do 

is to make a trip through the state. Before 
leaving he will modify the language of Caesar and 
say, “I came; I saw; I was convinced.” Here, for 
example, are a few outstanding facts. I saw 
State Superintendent Swearingen and got evi- 
dence that in education the state is becoming a 
leader both in encouraging agricultural teaching 
and in encouraging consolidation of districts. I 
saw State Agent Long and found that 44 of the 
45 counties have demonstration agents, with an 
agent already selected and ready to start work in 
the forty-fifth. I saw Miss Hattie Parrott and 
found that not only have 36 of the counties one or 
more home demonstration agents, but in every one 
of these 36 counties there are from 6 to 20 farm 
women’s clubs meeting monthly and carrying out 
a demonstration, social, and lecture program pre- 
pared by Winthrop College. Moreover, the state 
is now as much afire over food crops as it ever 
was Over secession. 

* * & 

I first went to Clemson College, and it is an in- 
spiration just to see the 800 uniformed boys, 
splendid specimens of manhood, march into 
chapel. South Carolina is certainly  rally- 
ing nobly to its agricultural colleges. If North 
Carolina furnished our Agricultural and Engin- 
eering College as many students in proportion 
to the number of white farmers in the two states, 
there would be 1,800 at West Raleigh. And the 
most gratifying thing at both institutions is the 
great increase in number of students taking regu- 
ular agricultural courses. Ten years ago, says 
President Riggs (who is, by the way, a truly won- 
derful executive and “efficiency engineer”), only 
35 per cent of the Clemson students were in agri- 
cultural courses as against 55 per cent today. And 
at the North Carolina Agricultural and Engineer- 
ing College, not quite 25 per cent were in agricul- 
tural courses ten years ago as compared with 47 
per cent today. In 1907 our North Carolina col- 
lege had only 109 agricultural students as com- 
pared with 355 in 1917—an increase of over 200 
per cent in ten years—and Clemson had only 228 
in 1906-07 as compared with 477 today—an increase 
of over 100 per cent in the decade. Agricultural 
education is manifestly coming into its own. 

* * * 

The experiment station at Clemson, together 
with the branch stations elsewhere in the state, 
are carrying on much work of the greatest im- 
portance to South Carolina farmers. Take the 
one matter of fertilizers, for example. South Caro- 
lina uses more fertilizers to the square inch, I be- 
lieve, than any other state in the Union. Ex-Sen- 
ator McLaurin said to me once, “All we want in 
my section is just enough soil to mix the fertil- 
izer with!” 

Now The Progressive Farmer believes in liberal 
fertilization, but it does not believe in reckless 
fertilization. “We must fertilize for profit and not 
from force of habit,” as T. B. Parker says. “Now 
on our Piedmont soils generally, especially on red 
lands, our experiments indicate that potash 
doesn’t pay,” said Prof. T. E. Keitt to me. “And 
yet farmers on these very types of soil will go 
right on buying complete fertilizers. I had a 
letter from a farmer this morning who is farming 
a red Piedmont soil and buying an 8-2-2 fertilizer. 
That means he is buying 40 pounds of potash to 
the ton which at 25 cents a pound would amount 
to $10. He had about as well tear up ten-dollar 
bills and fertilize with them.” Prof. Keitt gave 
me the following tables showing what results were 
obtained from the use of potash at the several 
experiment stations of the state: 
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When potash was used in these tests, it was at 
the rate of 500 pounds of 4 per cent goods at 
Clemson and Coast stations and 1,000 pounds of 
the same grade at the Pee Dee Station. 

a 

Prof. Henry W. Barre is the new director of the 
experiment work. He has worked out some in- 
teresting tests on the moisture needs of cotton, 


proving that cotton needs more moisture in 
August than any other month, and needs as much 
in September as it does in July. “This demon- 
strates,” says Director Barre, “the need for later 
cultivation than is usually given. We must keep 
stirring the surface soil so as to conserve this 
moisture in August and September, never laying 
by until the lapping of the limbs prevents us from 
getting between the rows.” 

* k * 

Director Long is, of course, doing a great work 
in increasing crop production, but he doesn’t 
stop there. He has been a leader among 
state. demonstration agents in encouraging 
better marketing methods. I visited the Clemson 
creamery, which is one of five—at Spartanburg, 
Darlington, Orangeburg, Rock Hill, and Clemson 
—now operating under the supervision of Dr. 
Long’s “manufacturing expert in butter.” He visits 
them every month. Each creamery is allowed to 
use the official “Palmetto State” brand, only on 
condition that it furnish butter of the highest ex- 
cellence. And because they do this, they are able 
to sell their entire output, by contract, at one 
cent a pound above the Chicago prices of stand- 
ard Elgin butter. These creameries have a uni- 
form system of bookkeeping and make regular 
reports to Director Long’s office. Consequently, 
if the cost of any item appears to be too high, it 
is at once noted and an effort made to secure 
greater economy. “All these creameries,” says 








| A SUCCESS TALK FOR THE FARM BOY 








My dear Boy:— 

FTER writing you last week I found that lost pic- 
A ture of twelve-year-old Hubert Nelson riding his 

two-row corn cultivator in the young corn, and I 
am reproducing the picture herewith. It shows how 
all our corn ought to be cultivated in the South. Horse 
labor is always cheaper than human labor, and we 
must iearn to use more machinery and horse power 
for this reason, 

* *¢ «6 

I came across another thing a few days ago that I 
think will interest you. I was at Clemson Agricultura! 
College and the President showed me a record the 
teachers keep on every boy in the College. Every 
month every teacher makes a report on every boy in 
his class. This report deals with the following sub- 
jects: 

1. The boy’s reputation for character, 

His disposition. 

His native ability. 
Earnestness, 
Promptness. 
Accuracy, 
Gentility—manners, 
Personal appearance. 
Energy. 

10. Leadership. 

There are a few other points but these will suffice 

“If a boy is conspicuous for excellence,” the Presi- 
dent told me, “he is marked E. If above the average 
or superior, S. If average or medium, M. If below 
average B., If conspicuously deficient D. Then you 
see how I have a card made up for each boy showing 
the marks received each month on each item, This 
record is available, for example, if anyone comes to us 
wishing a man for any particular work, and we are 
immediately able to say which of our students has 
shown most promise for such a position.” 

* * * 

This plan interested me a great deal, and I believe 
might interest you. You are not in college, but I be- 
lieve one of the best things you could do would be to 
take these tests and make a “score-card” for your- 
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self, just as the judges have a score card for your corn 
or your pigs at your community or county fair. 

Be square and honest with yourself and grade your- 
self on each point. Then go a little further and ask 
your father or mother or some thoughtful chum to 
grade you also. The aim should be to find out where 
your weak points are, and then you should resolutely 
set out to remedy these weak places. 

I was glad to find this Agricultural College ‘Score 
Card for Boys" and I hope you will try it on yourself. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE 
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Dr. Long, “are operated on the ‘patronage divi- 
dend’ principle, stockholders receiving legal in- 
terest on the money invested while all other 
profits go back to the farmers who furnish the 
cream.” 

Two packing houses are now in course of con- 
struction in South Carolina, a $100,000 one at 
Greenville for the upper half of the state, and a 
$200,000 plant at Orangeburg for the lower half. 
Director Long believes these packing plants are 
going to pay, but he warns farmers against ex- 
aggerated hopes for such enterprises. “Because 
of your nearness to Richmond, I doubt whether a 
packing house at Raleigh will pay,” he said. “In 
fact, I moved very cautiously in South Carolina. 
We first took a census of all the school districts 
in the state to find the number of hogs and cattle. 
This convinced me that we had livestock enough 
to make the plan succeed. Then we went before 
the Railroad Commisssion and made the Commis- 
sion see that if we were to develop the livestock 
industry we must have better freight rates. As a 
result, you can now ship a carload of hogs 10) 
miles in South Carolina for $16 or $17 and 200 
miles for $30. The two new plants are so located 
that praggically every farmer will be within 100 
miles of one or the other. South Carolina is now 
importing annually $10,000,000 worth of pork. 
$9,000,000 worth of beef, and $8,000,000 worth of 
lard that she ought to raise herself in addition to 
the millions of dollars worth of food and feed- 
stuffs.” 

About this time the long distance called Dr. 
Long. It was the demonstration agent at Laurens 
saying he had arranged to hold twenty-three 
“more food and feed” meetings in Laurens in a 
single night. 

South Carolina is evidently getting ready to 
feed herself! 

x * & 

Clemson College is doing something I wish 
every agricultural college in the South would do 
Each year now the trustees select two farmers 
who have rendered service to agriculture and 
awards to each of them a “Certificate of Merit.” 
The first awards were made in 1915, the recipients 
being Mr. McIver Williamson, the corn man, and 
Maj. W. G. Hinson, of James Island, who had done 
notable work in drainage and plant breeding. Las: 
year Mr. David R. Coker, whose work at Harts- 
ville has attracted national attention, and Col. ] 
C. Stribling, of Pendleton, were the farmers 
whom the state delighted to honor in this fashion. 
Col. Stribling, as I have said before, was a 
pioneer of silo-building and stock-raising and also 
in the work of South Carolina’s farmers’ organi- 
zations. A plain, sterling, hard-working man otf 
the soil, whom the College did well to honor in 
his old age. 

ee 

From Clemson I went to Winthrop to attend 
the National Conference on Rural Problems, and 
the first thing I saw on getting off the train was 
an alfalfa patch on the vacant space between the 
railroad tracks and street. Alfalfa is a sort of 
trade-mark for York County now, and townsfolk 
and farmers alike are enthusiastic about it. “The 
one fine thing about alfalfa,” said Mr. T. L. John- 
son, as we went out with Mr. J. N. Cherry, “the 
Alfalfa King,” to see his 300 acres, “is that while 
you may miss a cutting, you can never miss a 
crop.” 

The production of alfalfa and other legume and 
hay crops in York has been stimulated by codper 
ative marketing. I went into a store and saw 
velvet beans offered at 60 cents less a bushel tha 
I paid for mine thirty days earlier. And tlten Mr 
Johnson explained how it happened. The Rock 
Hill Chamber of Commerce, wishing to develop 
the agriculture of the county, has secured the 
agreement of merchants to sell legume seeds at a 
price only 10 per cent above wholesale cost. 

To every chamber of commerce anxious to dé 
something really worth while for the neighboring 
farm population, I commend the example of the 
Rock Hill organization. 

* * * 


I wish bankers everywhere would also pattern 
after the example of Rock Hill bankers. They 
have put the lien merchants out of business by 
lending abundant money to farmers at 6 per cent 
with which to make crops. “And it’s the best and 
most profitable business we have,” said Cashier 
Charles L. Cobb of the People’s National Bank. 
“It’s one sort of paper that is always paid at ma- 
turity.” 

“And do you lend to the landless man at 6 per 
cent and no extra commissions?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply, “provided he owns his 
livestock. We do ask, however, that the livestock 
be insured and also that the crops be protected 
by hail insurance.” 

Some further “Glimpses of South Carolina Pro- 
gress” will appear in The Progressive ‘Farmer 
week after next. 
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Pe Panalty 


of Corns 


No need now to waste 
time scaling your feet : 
so often. Nor run the 
risk of paring. hi 


Tnillions ofcorns. This very 
night thousends of people 
will say. goodbye to painful corns 


ii 
| 

forever. Touchy corns are need- | 
i} 

| 

i} 

i| 


LUE-JAY plasters have ended | 


less, even foolich. j 
Blue-jay brings instant relief. | 
And in 43 hours the average corn 
is gone. Only a few stubborn ones 
require a second or third treat- 
ment. | 
A Blue-jay plaster, with its heal- ||| 
ing wax,is applicd in a jiffy. No ||! 
sorencss,no inconvenience. The _ || 
pain is not temporarily eased,as_ ||| 
with paring, Thereis no danger, | 
as with harsh liquids. Decide to i 
join the happy crowd tonight i 
which has won freedom the Blues _ ||! 
jay way. | 
| 
| 


Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


BAUER & BLACK | 
| 


'l| Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


15c and 25c at Druggists 
Also Biue-jay Bunion Plasters 





Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh- 4 
bors and home use with a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 


Made better, last longer, no waste, gives best 
Tesults, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $2.30 and up. We furnish cans § A 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. ; = 


\ 
The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 10 Wilmington, N. C. 


“Kill All Flies! ™xcex- 


Placed anywhere, Dalsy Fly Killer attracts and kills ald 

flies. Neat, clean, or tal ient, and cheap, 

Lasts allseason. Mada 

th of metal, can’t epii) or 

by tip over; wiil not soil cz 

ig/ injure anything. Guaren- 
teed effective. Ask for 


ay/ Daisy Fly Killer 
Sold by dealers, or 6 sent 
— by express, prepaid, $1.00, 
HAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Vo 


A FACT THAT WILL NOT DOWN 


Farmers and Their Families Are Putting Up the 
Very Finest Goods, the Very Easiest Way, Using 


The Raney Canning Outfits 


Twenty-two Years’ Experience, all in your favor. 
I seil cans and all canners’ supplies. Write for 
Particulars, 


T. H. RANEY, 



















Chapel Hill, N.C. 

















y S Sphhas ; 
e Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 
ate Fish large quantities SURE-with 
9 the new, folding, galvanized 
STEEL WIRE TRAP.Catch- 
es them like a fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
orexpress. Write for price list of fishermen’ s specialties 
and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-57, St. Louis, Mo. 











The Hoosier Poultry Farm 


Has stock and Eggs for Sale from 75 
different varieties of pure-bred land 
and water fowls. Send 2c stamp for cat- 
alog. Mention this paper when writing. 
Address J. R. Scircle, Waveland, tnd. 








The best way to get every farmer in your 
meighborhood working together along all pro- 
gressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
give Farmer. If you know a better one use it. 
But please help the best one you know. 








oe Felt the fallin’ o’ the dew,— 
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Our Farm Women 


ef Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 

















THE MOCKING BIRD 


B DIDN’T know much music 
When first he came along; 
An’ all the birds went wonderin’ 
Why he didn't sing a song. 


They primed their feathers in the sun, 
An’ sung their sweetest notes; 

An’ music jest came on the run 
From all their purty throats! 


But still that bird was silent 
In summer time an’ fall; 

He jest set still an’ listened 
An’ he wouldn't sing at all! 


But one night when them youngsters 
Was tired out an’ still, 

An’ the wind sighed down the valley 
An’ went creepin’ up the hill; 


When the sta 
In the dr 
An’ the dai 


rs was all a-tremble 
nin’ fields o’ blue, 
y in the darkness 







There come a sound o’ melody 
No mortal ever heard, 
An’ all the birds seemed singin’ 
From the throat of one sweet bird! 
Then other birds went playin’ 
In a land too fur to call; 
Fer tbere warn’t no use in stayin’ 
When one bird could sing fer ali! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 











WATCH YOUR KITCHEN WASTE 


A Large Part of the $700,000,000 Esti- 
mated Food Waste in This Coun- 
try is Good Food Allowed to Get 
Into Garbage Pails and Kitchen 
Sinks 


As* yourself,—“Can it be eaten’” 
Don’t throw out any left-overs 
that can be reheated or combined 
with other foods to make palatable 
and nourishing dishes. 

Do you know that every bit of un- 
eaten cereal can be used to thicken 
soups, stews, or gravies? 

That stale bread can be used as 
the basis for many attractive meat 
dishes, hot breads, and desserts? 

That every ounce of skimmed milk 
or whole milk contains valuable 
nourishment? Use every drop of 
milk to drink or to add nourishment 
to cereals, soups, sauces, and other 
foods, If you do not want milk to 
sour, keep it cool, clean, and covered 
continually. Remember, too, that 
sour milk, buttermilk, and _ sour 
cream are valuable in cookery, so do 
not waste any. Sour milk and but- 
termilk can be used with soda in 
making hot breads, or sour milk can 
be turned easily into cottage cheese, 
cream cheese, or clabber. Sour 
cream is a good shortening in mak- 
ing cakes and cookies and useful for 
salad dressings and gravies for meat. 

Do you. know that every bit of 
meat and fish can be combined with 
cereals or vegetables for making meat 
cakes, meat or fish pies, and so on, 
and to add flavor and food value to 
made dishes? 

That every spoonful of left-over 
gravy can be used in soups and 
sauces or as flavoring for meat pies, 
croquettes, and vegetables? 

That every bit of clean fat trim- 
med from meat and every spoonful 
of drippings and every bit of grease 
that rises when meat is boiled can 
be clarified, if need be, and is valua- 
ble in cookery? Don’t fatten your 
pig at the expense of your bank ac- 
count. 

That when meat is boiled, the wa- 


| ter dissolves out some valuable food 
| and flavoring material? 


Save such 
water for soup or for use in stews or 
gravies, or for cooking vegetables. 
Save and keep soup stock. Every 
professional cook knows that keep- 
ing a soup stock pot is an essential 
economy. 

Do you know that valuable food 
and flavoring get into the water in 
which rice and many vegetables are 
cooked? Use such water for soup 
making if it has an agreeable flavor. 
Don’t throw nourishment away. 

To be an efficient home manager 
you must know your job. Make it 
your business to know what foods 
and how much food your family 








needs to be efficient. Learn how to 
make the most of the foods you buy. 

Write today to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to your state agri- 
cultural college, for bulletins telling 
you about the nature and uses of 
foods and how to feed your family 
economically, and get the greatest 
nourishment out of every pound of 
food that comes into your home.— 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


SHOWING PATRIOTISM 
THROUGH FLOWERS 
Plant a Bed of Red, White and Blue 


Flowers and Show That You Are a 
Loyal American 





HE National Highway runs im 
front of the home where I am 


nursing, and we gathered from the 
yard a beautiful vase of hyacinths in 
red, white and blue. I thought at 
once of these colors being suggestive. 


Won’t you write something fori 
The Progressive Farmer showing 


how we can beautify our roadsides, 
and at the same time prove our loy- 
alty to the flag in this time of need? 
The bed might begin and end with 
red, so no matter how you see it, the 
idea strikes. 
MARY L. WYCHE. 

HERE are many red, white and 

blue flowers, though the blue ones 
are not so plentiful, some of those 
suggested having tones of lilac and 
violet. If these are not planted near 
true blues they will make a very 
good substitute. 

RED FLOWERS 


Scarlet sage (salvia) Pinks, 
Hollyhock, Balsam, 





Petunia, Sweet William, 
Cosmos, Dahlia ¢(Noradora 
Cannas (Lyndhurst), 
(King Humbert, Poppy, 

(Chas. Henderson, Amaranthus, 
(Meteor), Chrysanthemums, 
Gladiola, Coleus, 
Nasturtium (Beauty Geranium, 


or Sweetheart), 
Roses, 
Cockscomb, 


Sweet Pea, 
Carnation, 
Zinniags, 


Snapdragon, Columbine, 
Aster, Stocks. 
Verbena, 


WHITE FLOWERS 


Candytuft, Chrysanthemum, ; 


Alyssum, Phlox, 

White Ageratum, Geranium, 

Cosmos, Tuberose, 

Peony, White Iris, 

Roses, Tulip, 

Snapdragon, Sweet Pea, 

Aster, Shasta Daisy, 
Vertena, Hollyhock, 

Pinks, Snow on the Moun- 


Balsam, 

Ragged Robin, 
Dahlia 

(Madam Pauline, 
or Gloria), 

Poppy, 


tain, 
Feverfew, 
Carnation, 
Tulip, 
Larkspur, 
Columbine, 


FLOWERS 
Ragged Robin, 
Lilac Penstemon, 


BLUE 
Ageratum, 
Larkspur, 


Cornflower, Blue-eyed African 
Tritelia, Daisy, 
Snapdragon, Forget-me-not, 
Morning Glory, Violet, 

Heliotrope, Fox Glove, 

Aster, Lupine, 

Verbena, Phlox, 


Canterbury Bell, 
The following climbers may also be 
used. 
RED 
Sweet Pea, 
Balsam Apple. 
WHITH 
Sweet Pea, 
Clematis Paniculata, 
(Virgin’s Bower) 


Scarlet Runner, 
Cypress Vine, 


Moonflower, 
Cypress, 
Jack Bean, 
Japanese Hopvine, 
BLUE 
Clematis Jackmanii, 
Morning Glory, 


Fool Things We Do 

OPE. 

Eat too much, 

Sleep with the windows closed. 

Keep irregular hours. 

Spit on the floor. 

Leave poison around. 

Light fires with kerosene. 

Leave children locked in the house. 

Go without things we could have. 

Fear, fret, gossip, argue, complain. 

Envy, hate, grouch, suspect, act 
selfish. 


Bive Moon FTower. 
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p> Cocks By Steam Pressure at 

Grandest invention for canning. ts 
and yegetables keep whole. Retain natural 
delicious flavors, No attention. Simplicity it- 
self. Saves fuel. Saves time and labor. Also 
cooks meals, Pays for itself in one season. 
Lasts for years. No. 20—popular size—holds 
16 one-qnart jars. Copper bottom, $8; solid 
copper $13.00. P: id east of Miss. 80 page 
cook book free if you order toda oney 
back if not satisfied. Descriptive circular, 
showing other sizes, EE. Write today. 











THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. Dept. 33. Toledo, Ohio. 
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KTOWEN sine ,are used everywhere, 
Saye aneths le eg 
SS ihey stand for quality 


—in a preat variety of 

styles and wide range 
of prices—and are backed 
——renw by the company best 
equipped to serve 
you. Whether 


For Bath, 
Kitchen 
or Laundry 


Standard” fixtures 
should be specified — 
These and besure you get ‘Standatd”, 

Talk to a }00d plumber about 
Books fixtures andseethat theGreen 
FREE and Gold label is on what you 

buy. Write for two free help- 
ful books—‘ “Stanrdat'd” Plumbin3, Fixe 
tures for the Home” and new Sink 
booklet. They will Bive you needed information 
for equipping’, your new or remodeled home. 


Standard Saxitany Mi. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ba 








CANNING 
OUTFITS 


For family, farm or 
factory. Used by farm- 
ers, fruit growers, can- 
ning club and Govern- 
ment Agents. Special 
prices for early orders, 
4 FARM CANNING 
MACHINE CO., 
Meridian, Mississippl. 
Dept. F 








Driver Agents’ Wanted 








Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissions 
on sales, my agents are ogee = 
- 30s) 
Five-Pass.,34.7 H. P. ars guaranteed 
> r or money back. 
Write atonce for 
my 4 cal 
log and a!l partie- 
ulars. Addrosa J. 
etbase Devt. 4-LO 
Stg. & ite. Pr mea 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Yewple, Chicago, Lisnole | 











IMPROVED PARCEL POST 
EGG BOXES 
New Flats and Fillers 
Now Egg Cases Leg Bands 
Oats Sprouters 


Catalogue Free on Request 
H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St., New York 



























NEW FEATHER BEDS pace 


Full weight 32 Ibs. Pillows to match $1.00 a pair. New, live, 
clean feathers. Best featherproof ticking. Sold on money-back 
Quarantee. Write for FREE Catalog. Agents Wanted. 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept.| 26Greensbore, N, C* 
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, ARE YOU THIN AS A MATOH? 


Do not have everything, from your 
hair to your shoes, pointed. Do not 
have long lines and up-and-down 
stripes. You can stand _ well-shaped, 
well-fitted garments, cultivating dain- 
tiness and graceful line, rather than 
the sash and sack effect so often deem- 
ed necessary by thin people. 


2 





WHAT DRESS SHOULD I CHOOSE? 











ARE YOU SOMEWHAT STOUT? 


Then do not wear lines that run 
around. Neither must you wear outer 
garments so tight that they give the ~- 
effect of the clothes being glued on the 
skin, Qui¢@t, dark colors or white are 
always becoming. Notice the flattened 
style of hair, 








Fruits and Their Value 


| vce aaa are usually at their best 
when served fresh, ripe, and in 
season, and there are but few per- 
sons with whom they do not agree. 
Those wh cannot take them in the 
raw state often find them acceptable 
when cooked. 


Fresh fruits have little food value, 
but their use in dietaries is of great 
importance nevertheless, on account 
of the mineral constituents which 
they contain. These constituents are 
made of potash combined with var- 
ious vegetable acids, namely, tartaric, 
Citric, malic, oxalic, etc., which ren- 
der the blood more alkaline and the 
urine less acid. The antiscorbutic 
value (prevention of scurvy) of fruits 
is due to these. A case of scurvy is 
quickly acted upon by the use of 
fresh fruits. 

The nutritive value of fruits is 
chiefly in the form of fruit sugar 
(levulose), although some fruits con- 
tain cane sugar (sucrose) as well as 
fruit sugar. Examples are: apples, 
apricots, pineapples etc. The carbo- 
hydrates of fruit contain, besides su- 
gar, vegetable gums, which when 
boiled, yield a jelly-like substance. 
Exception must be made to bananas, 
which contain their carbohydrate 
largely in the form of starch, Dried 
fruits have much greater nutritive 
value than fresh fruits. Weight for 
weight, dried figs are more nourish- 
ing than bread. 

The flavor of fruits, although of no 
nutritive value, helps to make them 
useful as foods, as they act as stimu- 
lants to the appetite and aids to di- 
gestion. 

In selecting fresh fruit, choose that 
which is sound, firm, and not over- 
ripe. Fruit which has begun to de- 
compose, contains micro-organisms, 
which are likely to cause many ills. 
Bruised, imperfect fruit, even if 
bought at a small price, proves no 
economy. 

The flavor of fruits is impaired by 
cooking, but wher they contain a 
large proportion of cellulose their di- 
gestibility is increased. 

Cooking also converts their gums 
into a gelatinous form, as is demon- 
strated in the making of jellies. 

Unripe fruits, which ought never to 


be allowed in the raw state, are ren- 
dered fit for consumption by cooking. 

The digestibility of fruits depends 
largely upon the quantity of cellulose 
they contain, their number of seeds, 
and their ripeness; also the fineness 
of their division when reaching the 
stomach, 

Peach pulp forced through a sieve 
or scraped apple pulp is often easily 
digested, when, if eaten in the usual 
way and imperfectly © masticated, 
would prove a= stomach irritant. 


Legislation in Which Women 
Should Be Interested 


LL secret remedies, popularly call- 

ed patent medicines, should have 
the ingredients or formulas printed 
on the bottle and package. 

County homes and all other places 
in which the poor are housed, should 
be well and economically kept. 

All legislation which prevents or 
controls the free use of whiskey, to- 
bacco and other stimulants should be 
encouraged. 

Every state should have easy and 
convenient means for registering 
births and deaths, quarantine, the re- 
porting of infectious diseases, wheth- 
er now considered reportable or not. 

Every county should have an all- 
time health officer with all the help 
he requires of assistant doctors, 
nurses, drainage engineers or others 
who will prevent sickness and death. 








When Son Swallows a Penny 


WHEN some foreign body, such as 
a marble or a coin has been 
swallowed do not be frightened. 
Many a woman has worried herself 
sick over the baby’s swallowing some 
object that has later been found in 
the crib or on the floor. 

The stools must be examined daily 
to see if the object passes. Usually 
this happens in three or four days, 
but sometimes not for ten days. 

Under no conditions nor under any 
circumstances should a cathartic nor 
emetic be given for by the object’s 
going slowly it becomes coated with 
faecal matter and the cathartic 
would hurry it. 

Give dry and solid food, like bread. 
An infant would have its usual food. 
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appearance of the skin. 


IVORY SOAP 


PITTI 








[f you work with your hands— 


you may think that, to remove the dirt and grime, it is 
necessary to put up with strong, harsh soap. 


Try Ivory Soap and you will find that it cleans the hands 
without cutting away the dirt through friction and with- 
out eating away the dirt through the action of free alkali. 
It does not irritate the skin in any way and yet—it cleans, 


Ivory Soap removes the dirt by softening, loosening and 
dissolving it. Ivory is able to do this because its lather 
is so copious, rich, thick, lasting, and because it is so 
pure and so high in quality. 


Ivory Soap is unusual in its combination of mildness 
and efficiency. It is a delightful surprise to all who have 
been keeping clean at the expense of the comfort and 
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IT FLOATS 
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Clean Tools Work Better 
and Last Longer 


You bet — it pays in time, 
money and results to keep 
all tools clean, bright, free 
from rust. 


And Old Dutch 
does it right. 
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THE IMPROVED MONARCH 

cans all Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats in glass or tin by latest 
COLD PACK METHODS, using 
either steam or hot water process. 
Write today for Illustrated Lit- 
erature and special Club prices. 
Address, MONARCH MFG. CO., 
Dept. 300, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


















Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 








$1 50 for one renewal and one 
new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 

subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 





BENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

ay we serve you? 
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CUTTER’S 


IBLACKLEG PILLS | 


**California’s Favorite”’ 
for nearly 20 years 


For the Prevention of Blackleg 
in calves and young cattle 





Their superiority is due to near- 
ly 20 years of specializing in 
“Vaccines and Scrums only.” 

Year in and Year Out they give 
better satisfaction than any 
other vaccine made, and the 
cost of a few cents per dose 
is cheap insurance against a 
disease that always takes the 
fattest and best. 

Single Pills may be used for or- 
dinary and range stock. 

Double Pills should be used for 
pure bred and high grade stock, 

Use any Injector, but Cutter’s 
simplest and strongest, 

Prices: 

10 dose pkge, Single pills $1.00 
50 dose pkge. Single pills 4.00 
10 dose pkge. Double Pills 1.50 
50 dose pkge. Double Pills 6.00 
Cutter’s Pill Injector.... 1.50 

Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtain- 
able, order direct. 

Write for new booklet, “The 
Control of Blackleg.” It tells 
about Anti-Blackleg Serum 
which cures Blackleg and 
may be used simultaneously 
with vaccine to combat out- 
breaks and safely protect val- 
uable stock. 


The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif. 


The Cutter Laboratory of Illinois, Chicago 
Eastern Agent 





The Give-and-Take 
is Free-and-Easy 


St 


Sex comfort 


and long service. The ““give and 
take” feature adjusts with every 
movement of the body freely and 
easily: P " 
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at 50c. Ask for them by name. f 
Look for ‘President’ on the f Lie! 
buckle. Accept noothers—WE {f 
refund your moncy--ifthey don't 
please you. 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 

hirley, Mass, 








First of all, write us stating exactly the kind 
of work you want to do. How much power 
you have, kind and size of timber, and about 


years. 

if rimenting at your own expense. 
Writs for ‘free nue a Saw Mills, Engines, 
Boilers and Mill supplies 
and accessories. 

HENCH & 

DROMGOLD 

COMPANY, 

1600 Sixth Ave., 





et Me awdaatsen) HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
STRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 
Mace of Open Hearth wire 
W heavily galvanized—a strong 
durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 
| Sisting fence. Sold direct tothe 
Farmer at wire mill prices. 
2° Here’sa few of our big values: 
isa” 26-inch Hog Fence-16Xc a rod 
47-inch Farm Fence- 24c a rod 
r 48-inch Poultry Fence -29%c arod 
Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire 
Sand Metal Fence Posts. Our Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 
sat money-saving prices. Write today It’s free. 





KITSELMAN BROS. Box84 Muncie, tnd. 
: 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
rive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 

















SYNOPSIS 
Pollyanna 1! 
injuries, received in the auton vile t 
and during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Car Several years before 
Mrs. Carew Jamie, was kidney 
ped and finds her embittered 
her loss poeless as to the future. 
Knowing something of Pollyanna’s reputa- 
tion for ‘“‘being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her 
i charge on the condition that she can stay 
only so long as she « : reach Without 
doing what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pol- 
lyanna persuades her to open the unused 
rooms of her elegant home, raise the shades, 
dress herself in beautiful clothes and jewels 
and occupy the family pew at church ser- 
vices. Pollyanna visits the Boston Public 
Garden alone and there talks with a man 
who calls himself “an old duffer,’’ and a 
lovely discouraged girl. Pollyanna loses her 
way, and is taken home by Jerry, a little 
newsboy. Pollyanna goes often to the park 
to feed the s and birds and there 
again meets y and his little friend 
“Jamie,” and convinced that he is Mrs, 
Carew’s lost nephew. Mrs. Carew is induc- 
ed to offer the boy a home, but he refuses. 
Pollyanna, however, doesn’t give up, and is 
also determined to find a friend ‘“‘who cares” 
for Sadie Dean, her Public Garden friend. 
Knowing she will miss Pollyanna sorely 
when she goes home, Mrs. Carew again of- 
fers Jamie a home, and he comes. Sadie, 
too, has a fast friend in Mrs. Carew. 


fully red from 


her 
lent 


nephew, 
Pollyanna 
and h 


CHAPTER XVI—(Continued) 


SPrHAT sounds like the old Polly- 
| anna.” 

“Oh, you'll still find her—Polly- 
anna,” smiled the man, quizzically. 
“Besides, I think she’s pretty. Her 
eyes are lovely. She is the picture of 
health. She carries herself with all 
the joyous springiness of youth, and 
her whole face lights up so wonder- 
fully when she talks that you quite 
forget whether her features are regu- 
lar or not.” 

“Does she still—play the game?” 

John Pendleton smiled fondly. 

“c 4 2 = : ~ 

I imagine she plays it, but she 
doesn’t say much about it now, I 
fancy. Anyhow, she didn’t to me, the 
two or three times I saw her.” 

There was a short silence; then, a 
little slowly, young Pendleton said: 

“T think that was one of the things 
that was worrying me. That game has 
been so much to so many people. It 
has meant so much everywhere, all 
through the town! I couldn’t bear 
to think of her giving it up and net 
playing it. At the same time I 
couldn’t fancy a grown-up Pollyanna 
perpetually admonishing people to be 
glad for something. Someway, 
well, as I said, I — I just didn’t want 
Pollyanna to grow up, anyhow.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry,’ shrugged 
the elder man, with a peculiar smile. 
“Always with Pollyanna, you know, it 
was the ‘clearing-up shower,’ both 
literally and figuratively; and I think 
you'll find she lives up to the same 
principle now—though perhaps not 
quite in the same way. Poor child, 
I fear she’ll need some kind of game 
to make existence endurable, for a 
while, at least.” 

“Do you mean because Mrs. Chilton 
has lost her money? Are they so 


5 


very poor, then? 


“TI suspect they are. In fact, they 
are in rather bad shape, so far as 
money matters go, as I happen to 
know. Mrs. Chilton’s own fortune 
has shrunk unbelievably, and poor 
Tom’s estate is very small, and hope- 
lessly full of bad debts—professional 
services never paid for, and that 
never will be paid for. Tom could 
never say no when his help was 
needed, and all the dead beats in 
town knew it and imposed on him 
accordingly. Expenses have been 
heavy with him lately. Besides, he 
expected great things when he should 
have completed this special work in 
Germany. Naturally he supposed his 
wife and Pollyanna were more than 
amply provided for through the Har- 
rington estate; so he had no worry 


” 





i 


| in that direction. 
| “Hm-m; I see, I see. 
| bad!” 

“But that isn’t all. It was about 
two months after Tom’s death that I 
,;saw Mrs. Chilton and Pollyanna in 
Rome, and Mrs. Chilton then was in 
|a terrible state. In addition to her 
| sorrow, she had just begun to get 
lan inkling of the trouble with her 


Too bad, too 


finances and she was nearly 
She refused to come 
» never wanted to see Beld- 

; >, or anybody in it, again. You 
see, she has always been a peculiarly 
proud woman, and it was all affecting 
her in a rather curious way. Polly- 
anna said that her aunt seemed pos- 
sessed with the idea that Beldingsville 
had not approved of her marrying 
Dr. Chilton in the first place, at her 
age; and now that he was dead, she 
felt that they were utterly out of 
sympathy in any grief that she might 
show. She resented keenly, too, the 
fact that they must now know that 
she was poor as well as widowed. In 


frantic. 


home. She de- 


short, she had worked herself into an | 
utterly morbid, wretched state, as un- | 


reasonable as it was terrible. Poor 
little Pollyanna! It was a marvel to 
me how she stood it. All is, if Mrs. 
Chilton kept it up, and continues to 
keep it up, that child will be a wreck. 
That’s why I said Pollyanna would 
need some kind of a game if ever any- 
body did. 

“The pity of it!—to think of that 
happening to Pollyanna!” exclaimed 
the young man, in a voice that was 
not quite steady. 
see all is not 
the way they are coming to- 
day—so quietly, not a word to any- 
body. That was Polly Chilton’s 
doings, I'll warrant. She didn’t want 
to be met by anybody. I understand 
she wrote to no one but Rer Old 
Tom’s wife, Mrs. Durgin, who had the 
keys.” 


“Yes; and you can 
right by 


“Yes, so Nancy told me—good: old 
soul! She’d got the whole house open, 
and had contrived somehow to make 
it look as if it wasn’t a tomb of dead 
hopes and lost pleasures. Of course 
the grounds looked fairly well, for 
Old Tom has kept them up, after a 
fashion. But it made my heart ache— 
the whole thing.” 

There was long silence, then, curtly, 
John Pendleton suggested: 

“They ought to be met.” 

“They willbe met.” 

“Are you going to the station?” 

“Tain” 

“Then you know what train they’re 
coming on.” 

“Oh, no. Neither does Nancy.” 

“Then how will you manage?r” 

“I’m going to begin in the morning 
and go to every train till they come,” 
laughed the young man, a bit grimly. 
“Timothy’s going, too, with the family 
carriage. After all, there aren’t many 
trains, anyway, that they can come 
on, you know.” 

“Hm-m, I know,” said John Pendle- 
ton. “Jim, 1 admire your nerve, but 
not your judgment. I’m glad you are 
going to following. your nerve and 
not your judgment, however—and I 
wish you good luck.” 

“Thank you, sir,” smiled the young 
man doletully. need ’em—your 
good. wishes —all right, all right, as 
Nancy says.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
When Pollyanna Came 

S THE trains neared Beldings- 
ville, Pollyanna watched her 
aunt anxiously. All day Mrs. 
Chilton had been growing more and 
more restless, more and more 
gloomy; and Pollyanna was fearful 
of the time when the familiar home 

station should be reached. 

As Pollyanna looked at her aunt, 
her heart ached. She was thinking 
that she would not have believed it 
possible that any one could have 
changed and aged so greatly in six 
short months. Mrs. Chilton’s eyes 
were lusterless, her cheeks  pailid 
and shrunken, and her forehead 
crossed and recrossed by fretful lines. 
Her mouth drooped at the corners, 
and her hair was combed tightly 
ba@&k in the unbecoming fashion that 
had been hers when Pollyanna first 
had seen her, years before. All the 
softness and sweetness that seemed 
(Continued on page 22, this issue) 
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NitrA: germ, 


Our Free Book Tells How With It: 


You may raise 
larger crops 
without pops 


Peanuts 


To keep out 
weevil, get 
more hayand 


| Velvet Beans 


To succeed 
in raising 


big cropsof Soy Beans 


Ammonia 


Corn, 
Cotton, 
Oats, etc. 


Cowpeas 


To make 
more to 
an acre 


You can pro- 
duce all that 
you need for 


And make your soils more productive. 





Write for this booklet today. 


The NitrA-germ Sales Co., 


502-G Bay St., Savannah, Ga. 











“KILMICHAEL QUEEN” 





My pig has arrived, I have named her 
“Kilmichael Queen” and enclosed is 
picture and hers. 


will interest 


my 


No doubt it 
the Pig Club to learn 
pig. I had a somewhat hard task owing 
to the fact that this section of the coun- 
try for the two years past made almost 
crop failure. at home oc- 
cupied attention. 


members of 


how I earned my 
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first, spare time 
January 
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| “LEST WE FORGET” 


es you send for the free “Farmers'’ 
3ulletins” listed in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer? 








To overcome the mildew and bee- 
tles which mean failure for your cu- 
cumber, squash, and melons, spray 
with Bordeaux-Paris green mixture 
often enough to keep the foliage cov- 
ered with it. 


Make a number of short single- 
trees the next rainy day that comes. 
Short single-trees will allow close 
cultivation to growing crops and will 
thus eliminate a lot of hoe work. 


It is often difficult to get enough 
sweet potato slips to set a large acre- 
age. To overcome this, a few rows of 
early slips may be set out, and when 
they have made some growth cut- 
tings can be taken for setting the 
rest of the field. 


The wide-awake farmer sows peas 
in his corn at the last plowing. This 
gives some humus to be turned under 
when a winter cover crop is sowed 
and goes a long way toward main- 
taining soil fertility. Why not get a 
few extra bushels for sowing in your 
corn when you lay it by? 


Dr. C. C. Lipp, veterinarian of the 
South Dakota College, says one of 
the main causes of scours ainong 
calves is feeding from dirty pails. He 
points out the fact that feeding pails 
are rarely washed and that harmful 
bacteria are allowed to multiply un- 
checked. He advises farmers to scald 
such feeding vessels at least once a 
day. 


“Replanting corn rarely amounts to 
anything,” a farmer told us last week. 
“Last year I had a field with about 
half a stand and my son and I spent 


two days replanting it by hand. The 
fie'd was originally planted with 
white corn and we replanted with 
yellow. When the corn was shucked, 


we got only about five bushels of yel- 
low corn for ovr four days’ work. 
The next time I fail to get a stand, I 
will plant the whole field over.” 


“The farmer who insists on plant- 
ing a big crop of tobacco or cotton 
and nothing else can’t get fertilizer 
and provisions on time from me,” a 
time merchant told us the other day. 
The time merchant is a conservative 
fellow and usually has a good reason 
for the stand he takes in any matter. 
It is probable that this merchant 
voices the sentiment of every time 
merchant in the South as to one-crop 
farmer. 


“With the high price of Irish pota- 
toes, spraying is going to pay better 
than ever,” a farmer told us while in 
our office a few days ago “I have 
three acres coming up which will 
make a hundred bushels per acre, and 
I can’t take any risk in losing them 
from blight and bugs.” Our friend 
is right. When potatoes are two- 
thirds grown they should be sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture, repeating the 
operation every two or three weeks. 
If needed, add one-fourth pound of 
Paris green to every fifty gallons of 
mixture for bugs. 





Wayne Favors Food and Feed 
First 

HE Wayne County Farmers’ Union 

at its second quarterly meeting of 
the year held at Goldsboro on April 
4th realizing the gravity of the pres- 
ent National crisis and the part the 
farmer must play in the production 
of foods and feeds and the absolute 
necessity for agricultural prepared- 
ness, endorsed Governor Bickett’s 
planting day program. The following 
resolution was also passed by the 
Union. 

“Resolved, that every Farmers’ Un- 
ion member plan to produce sufficient 
foods and feeds for his own use and 
some to spare.” 

The next meeting of the County 
Union will be held at Spring Hill 


church in Fork township three miles 
west of Goldsboro on the central 
highway the first Wednesday in July. 
Public invited, speakers to be sup- 
plied. Yours fraternally, 
HARVEY C. McPHAIL, 
Wayne Co., N. C. Secretary. 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina as reported to the Division 





























of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
ing Saturday, April 14: 
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BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY HOG PRICES 
\e 
A I 
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Butter—Chicago, 89@45%c (creamery); New York, 
46@47%e (extra); New Orleans, 43c (fancy cream- 
ery) 
Chicago, 31% @33'%ec (firsts); New York, 
6e (extra fine); New Orleans, 29@30c (fresh). 





PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
2 COTTONSEED MEAL 
| Middting |Cotton seed] Pounds of 
Town {| Cotton |Ver Bushel} Meal for 
oe Thur day | ‘on Seed 
20.50 
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The Cotton Market Situation 
N EASIER tone 
market 


has ruled 
this week. A number 
have combined to this result. Of these the 
most influential has been the war, which 
has been reflected upon the cotton market in 
a variety of ways First, the 
tion-wide call for the economy; 
second, by the general movement to realize 
on holdings of cotton to 


the 


of causes 


In 


through 
practice of 


na- 


assist in financing 
the war; third, by the suggestions of official 
intervention to prevent further advance in 
prices. In addition to these, the weather 
has been more propitious for the new crop 
in the eastern and central 
belt, and latterly much 
fallen in Texas, 


sections of the 
needed rains have 


Undeniably, 20 cents is a very good price 
for cotton, no matter what conditions may 
be. We have won our fight in standing out 
for a return of the early high level, and if 
nothing else was to be considered, might be 
fully justified in asking for more. 
factors have entered into the problem, and 
the for conservatism, The country 
Wants the cotton and wants the money the 
cotton will bring. 

The movement 
food crops has 
dinary 


But new 


call is 


to increase planting 
attained the most 
proportions, Tho best thing is 
work harder to give proper cultivation, 
intensive cultivation the production 
increased enormously. We have 
the acre produce enough, 
anything By this kind of work, 
who stays at home will serve his 
country as well and efficaciously as the man 
who goes to the front. We do not want 
country to be confronted with any such a 
problem of food scarcity as is now embar- 
rassing and crippling Europe. 

Nevertheless, we will all the same require 
a fair crop of cotton, and it 
Southern land to make it. 
always been 
of cotton, 
trously 


of 
extraor- 


By 
can 
not 
of cotton 


been 
making 
or 
the man 


else, 


our 


is up to our 
While we have 
opposed to the overproduction 
because it always implied disas- 
low prices, we have also urged that 
we make enough to comfortably supply the 
world. We must not fail to do our bit in 
this direction this year, but let us make 
more bales on fewer acres, 
W. T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 





TEN DOLLARS SAVED 


The chairman of the board of trustees of 
Bethel Church called upon the parson im- 
mediately after the meeting. “Reverend 
Smith, Ah’s got de extreme pleasure to in- 
form you-all dat de board of trustees in 
meeting assembled dis very evening has 
done raised yo’ honorarium from fifty to 
sixty dollars a year per annum.” 

“Ah refuse to accept it, Bruddér Jackson; 
Ah have trouble enough tryin to collect de 
fifty dollars, 


cotton | 


to | 


be | 
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PROTECT BABY 


Protect everything in the house against your most 
deadly enemy—the common house fly. Doctors and 
health officials agree that the fly is man’s most dan- 
gerous enemy. He carries the germs of tubercu- 
losis, typhoid and other virulent diseases wherever 
he goes. In your nursery, your dining room and 
kitchen he is a constant menace to health. No 
— everybody is now united in the fight against 
the fly. 


CREEN NOW! > 


OUR LOW PRICES MAKE IT A DUTY 


If your order is sent now we can supply you with Screens at 
very low prices. We have just received several carloads of 
screen goods and can ship the day your order reaches us. Our 
prices we think you will find much lower than others—quality 
considered. In this advertisement we quote a few prices; we 
have others below and above these prices. Order from this ad- 
vertisement or write for complete catalog of ‘‘The South’s 
Mail Order House’’ and special 
Screen Circular which gives rock- 
bottom prices on screen doors, screen 
wire cloth in rolls of 100 running 
feet or less—-prices 26 in wide $4.96 
a roll, 17c a yard; 28 in. wide $5.40 a 
roll, 18c a yard; 36 in. wide $6.95 a 
roll, 23c a yard; ete. Adjustable 
window screens — wood or metal; 
window screen frames, screen door 










Wiki 


Adjustabie Wood Screen 
high closed open each set6 


18in. 21in. $3 in. 26c $1.58 

hardware, fly traps, fly swatters, etc. ta Zin. 37 in. 350 2.08 
Prices quoted are for doors and screens . a i 

covered with black wire cloth. 30in, 23in, 37in. 45¢ $2.60 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
**The South’s Mail Order House’’ 
475 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 





1.31 

















EF © O Cay TYPE JI GASOLINE ENGINES 
—es 1% TO 500 HORSE POWER 
Have been the standard for more than 28 years. Why experiment with 
inferior engines when you can be assured of best results by using the 
“FOOS"”. The first cost may be a little higher but the “FOOS” age 
is the cheapest in the long run. 
Write today for our catalog and best prices 









We are General Distributors for Virginia and 
North Carolina fur FOOS Engines and APPLE- 
TON Corn Huskers. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE C0., Inc. 


127 Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. 





























“Please Don’t Put It In Again” 


It seems to me there is never a day but what we get letters, post cards and telegrams 
telling us to stop certain adverti: ts and ending, “Please Don’t Put It In Again.” 


READ THIS ONE JUST RECEIVED: 


gv 1919 





C, 


C 


And yet people ask me wherever I go, “ Where can I get this?”’ or “sell that?” I tell 
’em hire a stenographer first, get a typewriter and then—put a little ad in The Pre- 
gressive Farmer. That's the quickest way I know. 


Can We Help You The fray . ws} 


i Way? 
in Any Way [ 5. A. MARTIN, Adv Manager. 
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IN SAW MILLING 


There’s big money in Saw Milling, 
either all year round or in the win- 
ter when other work isn’t pressing. 


HUSTLER 
SAW MILLS 


are light running, accurate, fast, 
and easily handled. No other Mill 
has so many labor saving inven- 
tions at such a low price. 


HUSTLER Saves belts, power and 


labor. Guaranteed to 
SWING SAW do satisfactory work. 


PLANER AND Will dress 24” wide by 


6” thick and match 10” 
MATCHER wide by } to 2” thick; 


makes three-sided mouldings. Cap- 
acity 20 to 40 lineal ft. per minute. 


Built of iron and steel 
SINGLE SAW oe does the finest 


SIDE EDGER 2"4,. 


. For any information on saw mills or saw mill 
equipment writeus. We are experts. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


ept. 25, Winston-Salem, N. C., or Columbia, S.C 


Address Nearest Point 
CORN 
SAVE money by grind- ~~ 
ing your own grain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors. Increase food ail 
value 25 per ct. to stock by — 
feeding ground instead of 
whole grain, 
WILLIAMS MILL, 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof 
millmade. Newscreen-& 
ing device protects $ 
buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insuresex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Cast iron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burhs. Insist on theimproved WILLIAMS ~ 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 
WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX 27,' RONDA, N. C. 























THE BEST GRIST 
MILL TO BUY 


Send for Our Booklet 
and Prices on the 


Bell Grist Mill 


It is strong, simple, 
wears ‘a _ lifetime, 
large capacity, turns 
out perfect meal and 
is economical. Has 
buhr protection in a large coil sprig at end of 
shaft, perfect cleaning apparatus, pulley on out- 
side of mill and ig well built throughout. Made 
in 5 siges. 

Write today for prices, 





booklet, etc. 


YADKIN VALLEY MILL & LUMBER CO. 


Ronda, North Carolina 


i H- P, *938* 


Tugive other sizes from 134 
P. Your choice of 
Wie’ a Miss or Throttle 
t» Governor; Make and Break 
wor Jump Spark (auto) igni- 
y tion. ‘o extra charge, 
build engines to suit you, not 
what is cheapest and easiest 
=, Over a million H-P. 
use. Operate on Kerosene 
or Gasoline, Longest sold’ direct to the user. Guar- 
anteed 10 years. 3 months trial. Write today 
for New Engine Book and moncy-saving peteene 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1093 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 























e 
Eggs for Hatching 
From Pure-bred Prize Winning 
Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Single Comb Anconas. 15 eggs, 
$1.25; 30, $2.25; 100 Ancona 
eggs, $6.50. For parcel post 
shipments add 10c for 15, or 
15c for 30 eggs 
JOHN S. MILNE, 


Ne c 


ee 











Our Farmers’ 


Union Page 





Devoted to‘Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 




















Henderson, North Carolina. 











“Southern Homes 
And _ Orchards” 


A New Booklet, 





written especially for the South- 
ern home-lover, small -‘fruit-grower, and commer- 
cial orchardist.. Not a catalog. It contains im- 
portant data and instructions A limited number 
will be sent free. Write today. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 





Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 








When writing advertisers, mention The 


Progressive Farmer. 





SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


MAY 

1. Cannot We Join Together 
More as Neighbors With Teams, 
Hands and Machinery in Doing 
This Year’s Farm Work? 

2. Can Our Local Union Make a 
Fair Exhibit, or Should This Be 
Left to Individuals? Should We 
Have a Community Fair This Fall? 


HOW BIRDS HELP FARMERS 


Millions of Dollars Saved Every 
Year by Birds Acting as Insect 
Destroyers—Schools Should Organ- 
ize “Bird Study” Clubs 
HERE is everywhere a tendency in 

in schools to instil into the 
hearts and minds of the boys and 
girls a love for the 
birds. Chief among 
the agencies which 
just now are pro- 
moting this bene- 
ficent work is the 

Audubon = Society 

of North Caro- 

lina with  head- 
quarters im Ra- 
leigh. Recently 
this society has is- 














MR. WRIGHT 
sued a beautiful little folder for dis- 


tribution the schools and 
dividuals interested in the 
prosecution of the work. 
of this society to protect the 
birds, both and insectivorous, 
and to acquaint the people, and most 
especially the farmers, with the fact 
that birds are the greatest insect de- 
stroyers in the world, and not only 
insect destroyers but weed destroy- 
ers as well 

It is said that the corn crop of the 
United States is injured annually by 
destructive insects to the amount of 
$100,000,000. It said, also, that in- 
sects destroy annually about one- 
tenth of all the agricultural and for- 
estry products of this country. It 
is estimated that potato bugs alone 
cost annually $17,000,000 to the grow- 
ers of America. It is claimed furth- 
er that tobacco growers of the 
United States lose annually around 
the sum of $10,000,000. It is said by 
statisticians that the fruit growers 
af the country annually lose approx- 
imately $30,000,000 by destructive in- 
sects. Practically all of these in- 
sects furnish food for the birds and 
would largely be exterminated were 
it not for the ruthless war which 
is continually waged upon our little 
feathered friends. 

It is Claimed by 
made a study of this matter that 
fully 98 per cent of the food of 
wrens is composed of destructive in- 
sects which annually make war on 
the farmers and truck growers of 
our country. Ninety per cent of the 


in- 
successful 
The object 


among 


is 
song 


is 


those who have 


food of bee martins, three-fourths 
of the food of woodpeckers, ‘and 
more than three-fourths of the food 
of bluebirds, is composed of these 
same injurious insects which. are 
found on the farms and in the or- 
chards everywhere. 

Would it not be well for the 
teachers to organize the boys and 
girls into a “bird club” before the 
close of the term? The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club is an ideal organization 
for the protection of our feathered 
friends, and all the necessary liter- 
ature and full instructions will be 
gladly furnished free on applica- 
tion, 

Enlist the children in this humane 
work? Have them put up some bird 
houses this spring. Ask them to 
furnish some food for the birds 
when it is scarce. Encourage re- 


spect for game laws, and create a 





sentiment for further protective leg- 





islation at the next meeting of the 


general assembly. And write the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture for their bulletins about 
birds. C. GW. 





Closer Codperation Needed Be- 
tween Producer and Consumer 


HEN a New England grocer last 

year opened a barrel of apples, 
for which he had paid $6.50, he found 
anote written by the farmer who 
grew the apples 
which read as fol- 
lows: “I got $2.50 
for this barrel of 
apples. How much 
did you pay for 
it?” Who got the 
difference? The fi- 
nal distributor 
p2id four dollars 
more than the 
producer received. 


MR. GREEN 
This incident is a striking illustra- 


tion of the uneconomic process of 
distribution that has been gradually 
developed and has become our fixed 
method of distribution. Perhaps sev- 
eral middle agencies received a share 
of the four dollars toll. that was ex- 
acted between the farmer and the lo- 
cal grocer that placed the apples in 
the homes of consumers. And here 
is where the system is at fault. The 
useless and uneconomic multiplicity 
of the handlers of farm products tax- 
es both producers and consumers 
alike, and town and city consumers 
ought to be as much interested in the 
elimination of superfluous and expen- 
sive “dead-head” distributive agents 
the farmers are interested, and 
they ought to be willing and anxious 
to cooperate with organized farmers 
in establishing a more direct method 
of getting products from farm to ta- 
ble. 

A merchant in the middle part of 
the state said to me the other day: 
“We have some difficulty in buying 
direct from farmers. There is a job- 
ber in this town who keeps close 
watch on the markets and if we begin 
to buy cabbage, potatoes, or other 
products direct from farmers, he goes 
to work to defeat that sort of busi- 
ness and he will sometimes sell stuff 
at less than it costs for the purpose 
of breaking up the direct dealing.” 
Perhaps this is an extreme case, but 
it serves to show how unwilling any 
middle agency, however useless, is 
to temporarily close his toll gate and 
retire in the interest of economy. 

In this connection | want to empha- 
size the statement that there is only 
one way the useless distributive agen- 
cies will get out of the way and that 
is for the farmers to take complete 
control of their business through or- 
ganized selling associations. It is not 
only our right and privilege to take 
charge of our own business but the 
economic welfare of the country de- 
mands that we grade, standardize and 
sell our own products in such manner 
as to eliminate speculative graft and 
waste. We must not only grade and 
standardize “but -we’ must organize 
production on the community unit ba- 
sis, sO as to give volume to specific 
breeds of livestock and to certain 
kinds of farm products. It all calls 
for active organization, and there is 
no better organization for the promo- 
tion of organized production and or- 
ganized selling than the Farmers’ Un- 
ion. It has already developed many 
notable examples of successful org: 
ized marketing, but compar ati vely 
speaking the work is as yet in its in- 
fancy. What has been done in a few 
localities are living examples of what 
may be done in other localities under 
efficient codperative leadership. 


[2c 
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s 
Plant twice as big a garden this 
ever before. 


year as 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


a Tobacco 
eS Ss ya 


“= Hand-worming must go. For 
one Monarch Dust Gun can 
do the work of ten men. It 
gets every worm and does 
the work swiftly, surely. 
Hand-worming kills but 


two-thirds of the worms, 
leaves a second crop. Ten 
men for one day cost $10. 
The Monarch Dust Gun 
costs but $10 and lasts 


A powerful fan forces out the 
heaviest poisons, settling in a 
cloud on every inch of surface. All 
lumps are broken up—no lumps to burn 
the leaf—no clogging. Most powerful %; 
gun made for dusting tobacco or truck ‘| 
Sent upon receipt of $10. Order now. 
Our valuable booklet, ‘“‘How to Spray 
Tobacco,” written by an experienced to- 
bacconist and prices on spray materials 
sent free. 
W. C. SLATE 
The Farmer Seedsman 
SLATE SEED COMPANY 
Box 738 South Boston, Va. 








“YOUNG MAN 
TRAIN FOR BUSINESS 


There is room and a good salary in the banks and 
big business houses for young men with a sound 
business training, when backed with energy and 
ambition. 

We will give you a business training that will enable 
you to filla position in the business world at a good 
salary. 

Massey graduates are everywhere. 25,000 former 
pupils. No doubt you know many of them. 

Now is the time to prepare. Expenses low. 


Be sure to ask for catalog B-B, and address P. O. 
Box 


Massey Business College 
Richmond, Va. 


STOCK LICK IT—STOCK LIKE IT 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick in 
feed-box. Ask your dealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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| 1AWORM MEDICINE 
) AND STOCK TONIC 
id on on acuaeanTer 
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FEATHER BARGAINS $10.00 


For the next 30 days we rit ship you one none Clase 


New 
40-Pound Feather Bed [$12.00]; one Pair New Feather 
Pillows ($3.00), allnew live sanitary fnGies covered witb 


best grade A. C. A. feather proof 8 ounce ticking; also one 
ir full size Blankets {$3.00}, one full size white bed spread 
Fga 3 ALL FOR 


00); Cae one pair lace Pillow Shams ($1.00), 
0.00. This offer fe good for 30 ag Fi only and posi- 

tively re oi est bed bargain ever offered anes guar- 

anteed. Mall money order now or write for order blanks. 


CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept.25 Gotan, C. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 
L. ee 




















DON’T KEEP CHICKENS—LET THEM KEEP YOU. 





Give our PBred-to-lay Single Comb White Leghorns a 
trial. Hatching Eggs, $1.50 per 15, $8 per hundred. 
Baby Chicks, 15¢c each, $12 per 100. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


LINDENWOLD POULTRY FARM, Greenshoro, N. C. 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


THROUGH US 





Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Saturday@y Aprjy8, 1917] 


arners’ Union Meets in 
Atlanta May 1-2 


O THE Officers and Members of 

the Farmers’ Union of Georgia: 

On May 1-2 there will be held a 
state meeting of the Farmers’ Union 
of Georgia in Atlanta. We are assured 
of large delegations from all sections 
of the state already and we are espe- 
cially anxious for as many members 
as possible to be present. In addition 
tothe members, we extend a most cor- 
dial invitation to ail farmers and 
business men of this state, who are 
in sympathy with the Farmers’ Un- 
ion, to attend. 


Just at present we have some ser- 
ious questions before the people to 
be solved. One of the most impor- 
tant questions before us is that of 
working out a marketing system for 
the farmers of Georgia. We have 
been studying production and scien- 
tific farming for many years. This 
has met with great success and IJ 
hope this good work will go on—in 
fact, it must—but the time has come 
when the farmer must work out a 
system that will give him profits as 
well as products from his farm. 

Since we are confronted with the 
boll weevil in Georgia and have had 
to substitute other crops for the cot- 


Georgia 


ton crop, therefore the question of | 


marketing has become more impor- 
tant than ever before. It will be nec- 
essary to have an adequate system in 
order to dispose of our products at 
reasonable prices. 

Arrangements are now being made 
with some of the foremost agricul- 
tural authorities and experts in pre- 
paration of the program of speakers 
which will be announced later. 

We want the opinion of our mem- 


bers and farmers on this and other | 


questions and you are hereby called 
to meet on the above date at the 
above place at 10 a. m. 

Reduced railroad fares have al- 
ready been secured. Do not fail to 
have a good representation from 
your Local. 

J. H. MILLS, President. 
ANDREW J. FLEMING, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 





Wake Interested in Telephones, 
Fertilizers, and a Packing Plant 


HE Farmers’ Union in Wake seems 

to be in a healthy condition for 
the new year. After having won the 
banner for 1916 the officers and 
members want to repeat this act in 
1917. The members have already and 
are preparing to buy fertilizer 
through one channel. In a recent 
meeting we were discussing the rural 
telephone for our county. The mem- 
bers seem to be very much impressed 
with the fact that we are to have a 
packing plant established in our 
midst and are bringing out their dol- 
lars in subscriptions with others to 
follow. The officers for 1917 are: J. 
M. Templeton, President, Cary; W. 
A. Withers, Vice-president, West Ra- 


leigh, J. R. Medlin, Chaplain, Cary; 
W. L. Bagwell, Sec-Treas., Raleigh, 


Route 2; W. H. Nichols, Business 
Agent, Neuse, G. W. Williams, T. J. 
Candle, G. D. Alien, Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The regular quarterly meetings are 
held on Saturday before the second 
Sunday in January, April, July and 
October in the Chamber of Com- 
anerce room in Commercial National 
Bank building. Alf members are 
cordially invited to all meetings. 


W. L. BAGWELL, Sec. 





A MAJOR OPERATION 


There is a French 
who supplements her 


woman 
meager 


in Washington 
income by tak- 


ing two bachelor Congressmen as boarders. 
Recently one of them was ill and went to 
the hospital, where she called upon him 


Upon her reutrn she urged his colleague to 
go and see him immediately for, she, 


said 


“ze doctair has done ze terrible operation on 
him, 

“What sort of an operation,” asked his 
friend. 

“Ah,” sald she, “I do not understand ex- 
actly but at ze hospital ze nurse tells 


they have cut off his booze.” 


Helps Farmers to 
Meet Present Need 
For Big Food Crop 





HAT the farmers of the South and Middle 

West are taking full advantage of the 
hurry-up call for more food crops is perfect- 
ly apparent to the close observer. On all 
sides we see ground being broken for corn, 
potatoes and the like that was not intended 
for cultivation this year, and thousands of 
farmers are planning second crops, soy 
beans, turnips, late corn, etc., in answer to 
the appeal of American leaders and the un- 
deniable evidence not only of enormously 
better prices but also of the national need 
and necessity for every man to do his duty. 

Late spring conditions and wet lands have 
added to the difficulties but these are being 
met in many localities by the adoption of a 
newer and simpler method of preparing land 
that fills the demand of the hour so com- 
pletely that its introduction at this time ap- 
pears almost providential. We refer to the 
Jobson System of deep tillage and the re- 
markable ‘‘Common Sense”? plow that turns 
top soil and subsoil at one and the same 
time, but does not bring the clay or under 
stratum to the top to impoverish the land, 
or give it the usual temporary set-back in 
fertility at this time when we can ill afford 
to sacrifice a present bushel even to a fu- 
ture cart load. 

The Jobson plow is just the thing for this 
late preparation of the soil, both now and 
throughout the summer months; for it will 
be a long time before it is too late to plant 
some kind of food to mature before late 
fall. This plow is simple and “Common 
Sense”? in construction and use, and can be 
operated without any previous experience. 
The cost is very small, compared to the big 
advantage and it is undoubtedly something 
that every farmer in the United States ought 





to have right now. 
A booklet written on this subject by Maj. 
Jno. W. Norwood, of Fulton County, Ga., is 


entitled “The Common Sense of Deep Plow- 
and Bigger Profits on the Farm.” This 
work is being read and discussed by thous- 


ing 


ands of farmers and agriculiturists all over 
the South, The editor of the Southern Ru- 
ralist, The Southern Cultivator, The Fancier 
Farmer, and other leading writers and of- 
ficials have approved of it heartily, and 
Hon. J. D. Price former Commissioner of 
Agriculture, said of it: ‘I wis h every farm- 
er in my state could read it.’ 


This booklet is now being mailed free. A 
request on a penny post card will bring it to 


uny reader of The Progressive Farmer. Ad- 
dress, the Jobson Plow Co., Station 25, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


(Paid advertisement) 


PUMPS 


We save you | money on the best makes of 
Pumps, Pump Jacks. preg Sate , Pipe, etc. Complete 
New Catalog of “‘South’s Mail Order House’’ 
quotes lowest Be ices. Write for free copy to-day. 
OTLESS COMPANY 
478 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Ya. 











temember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progzessive Parmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a nm. If advertisement is to 
cents a word; if Posh 10 
cents a word; four times 20, cents a word, etc. 
(including. each 
word, number or initial in name and dress) 
counts a8 8 separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the 
seems high, remember it would cost you - 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 














| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 





mental Trees, Pecan Trees. 
work. Good profits. 
Concord, Ga. 


Agents—Sell guaranteed Nursery Stock. 50 
per cent commission. Selling outfit with tn- 
structions free. Address Elkon Nursery Com- 
pany, Huntsville, Ala. 

Summer work for 
lege boys, and others, Seli fruit trees, pecan 
trees, ornamentals, etc. Light work and 
good pay Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, 
Georgia, 


Smith Bros,, Dept. 24, 








teachers, farmers, co!- 


County Agents Wanted—Salary and com- 
mission, to sell NitrA-Germ to farmers. En- 
ergetic men with team or auto can earn $150 
and upwards monthly, year round. Give full 
particulars, references. WitrA-Germ Sales 
Company, Savannah, Ga, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Position guaranteed, $720-$1,200. Tuition 
monthly from salary. Transportation de- 
ducted. Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


[ LIVESTOCK } 


BERKSHIRES 























me | 


| 





A good helper for farm and dairy. Write 
Pine Dairy Farm, A. L, Easterling, Ben- 
nettsville, S. C 

Reilable men to sell Fruit Trees, Orna- | 


Light pleasant { 





Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, n, Pet- 
ersburg, Va. 
Berkshires——P igs service boars and bred 
gilts, James W. Gr: ives, American Nationa! 
sank, Richmond, Va 
j Berkshire Pigs—Good ones eight weeks | 
old, $8 each. i al papers free Wal- 
j ter Laney, Maiden, N. C 


Registered Berkshire Boar—23 months old, 
Srandson of “Star Value,’’ price $50. Albert 
M. Salley, Saluda, N. c. 





For Sale—Extra fine registered Berkshire 
$10, $12, and $15 . Pigs, also brood sows. 
Hille icres Farm, Gastonia, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS _ 


Sixteen weeks Durocs—Price “Tight. 
Hamersley, Randolph, Va. 








"W. L. 





Nice Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Ready to. “ship. 
Oriental, 


Beech Land Farm, 


Registered Durocs—A choice lot of ‘Digs, 
One excellent bred sow, one fine yearling 
boar. Hickory Grove Farm, Wilson, Va 

Large type Durocs from daughters “ot De- 
fender and others. Service boars and pigs 
of both sexes at reasonable prices. Brier 
Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga, 


Two months Duroc pigs, $9; 








with pedigree 


$10, registered. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Best blood of the breed. 
Prize winning stock. J. L. Skinner, Little- 


ton, WN. Cc. 


Daree ny but we are especially strong on 
animals that pull down the scales. Pigs 
from great husky sows and boars for sale. 
Write for our hog bookiet. Uriah Stock 
Farm, Uriah, Ala. 

HAMPSHIRES 


"Hampshire Hogs—Boars all | 
fall gilts. 


a few 
Ind, 


ages; 
Sumner Mumma, Decatur, 

POLAND- CHINA 

Best, big type, 
Farrow 8 to 12. 
Jonesville, Va. 

Registered Poland-China | Hogs—Big “type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs. both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. WwW. W, Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


_ Registered Big. Type - Poland- Cc hina | Pigs— 





~ prolific Poland-( ‘hinas. 
Pigs $12.50. Sunnyside, 


Blood “Big Jumbo,” “Great Jumbo,” “Big 
Joe,’ “Big Black Bone,” “A Wonder,” 
“Longfellow,” *‘‘Sampson The Great,’’ Boars 


in thousand pound class. 
and Pritchetts herd. 
delivery. 
ton, 
Registered 
herd sires. 
ton. Both 


From Peter Mouw 
Booking orders spring 
Hillbrook Stock Farm, South Bos- 
Virginia. 





Poland-China Boars—Big 
Registered big bone model 
will easily make one 
pounds at maturity. Outstanding 
quality with generations of prize-winning 
thousand-pound ancestors. Nothing under 
fifteen dollars. Correspondence solicited. E, 
Rowell, Jr., “Horn Quarter,” Hanover, Va, 

GUERNSEYS 

_ Pure Guernsey Bull, 3 year. Knapp School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Wanted to 


type 
half 
thousand 

pigs of 








buy registered Guernsey bull 
from 4 to 7 months old. Lowest price, 
Weight, description and age in first letter. 
8. DD. Brumiitt, Rt. 8, Henderson, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS 
Registered Holstein Bull—4 years ~ old, 
good breeder, price $2096, Paul Buescher, 
Brookhaven, Miss. 


“Holstein Calves—For sale 5 bull calves, 8 
to 5 months old, 15-16th pure. School For 
Blind, , Raleigh, N. 4 


Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 15-16ths pure, 








$20 each. Crated for shipment anywhere, 
Edgewood Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 





tegistered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 
by United States Government. Write J. P. 
Taylor, Orange, Va. 


A son of King Segis Champion Count and 
out of a large cow with a 16-pound butter 
record. One month old. First check for $40 
gets him, Bellevue Farm, Gaithersburg, Md. 


Great Holstein Bull DeKol—Weighs a ton, 
registered finest pedigree, % white. Great 
sire; to prevent inbreeding will sell cheap 
or exchange for livestock. Meridian Col- 
lege, Meridian, Miss. 

- HEREFORDS 

Bargain in registered Hereford 
Herd of nine head for sale. 
Glen Ridge Farm, Johnson City, Tenn, 


“For ~ Sale—Hegistered Hereford _ “pull, 
“Bez A y " 3% years old, weight 1500 
pounds, kind and “er Price $250. J. M. 








Cattle— 
Write for prices. 











Farrell, Blackville, s. 
JERSEYS 
Some young registered Jersey bulls. How- 
ard W. _Oduin, Athens, Ga. 
Regist ered Jersey Buu, 11 ~ months old 


Herd tuberculin 
Wertz, Salem, Va 

Registered Jersey Sull 
breeding for sale. 
Gordon, Salem, 


tested by U. S. A. J. 


calves of richest 
Prices reasonable. F, B. 
Virginia. 


bred 





For Sale—Two richly Jersey bull 
calves, ready for service. Registered big 
bone Poland-China boars, different ages. 
Suncrest Farm, Kollock, S. C. 

SHORTHORNS 

Polled Durhams—Cows _ heifers.  G. T. 
Yagel, Chas $e ( City, Va, 

Seven Oaks ‘arm, offers six months old 
dual purpose shortheen bull. G, T. Cooper, 


Ww hittier, N 


Fine Shorthorn bull calf, three months 
old, entitled “<a L. N. Burleyson, 
Rt. 7, Concord, } 

HORSES AND JACKS 

Horses always for sale, raised on farm, 
write your needs, W. S. Mott, Dixondale, 
Virginia. 

Fine Stallion—Large dark bay combina- 
tion 3 i years old Ior sale or exchange 





fo livestock Meri 


Miss 


lian College, Meridian, 





SHEEP AND GOATS 


For Sale—Southe 


ewes and £0 t 
Farm, 


‘rn range 
Roadview Stock 





A ubama. 
DOGS 


Dog for 
field, S. 


Pure 
Lillie 
Wil exchange well t! 
well trained Scotch 
Bladenboro, | ‘f 


red Bull 


Sale—Ten dollars. 
Adams, E¢ >: 





~ Pointer for 
Henry White, 


ained 
Collie 








For Sale—Registered White Scotch Collie 
pups. Beautiful Rare, 


bred to work, ad 
mired for their usefulness Roadview Stock 
farm, Marion, Ala 
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Male old, 


$12. 


Collie—Heel 
Jones Farm, 


drive, two 
Kershaw, S. C, 


years 





for Sale—Pure White ¢ ollie pups, 

each. Grown Fox Terriers, $5 

ham Simpson, Culverton, Ga, 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 


Mare 
hogs. 


~ $10 
each, Gra- 


Small M 
tle or 
Miss, 


A number 
calves for 
Anderson, 








exc hange for 
College 


for Sale or 


cat- 
Meridian 


Meridian, 
“of Grade Jersey and Holstein 
sale. Write me at once. E. L. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





For 
bull, 
Guinea 
verton, Ga. 

One 6 year “old Stallion; ; one a year old 
Stallion Colt; pair Blood Hound puppies; ser- 
vice Poland-China boar pigs, C. C. Combs, 
Gum Neck, N. C, 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


__ANCONAS 


Sale—Bargain, two-year-old Jersey 
Two sows in furrow. Tamworth and 
breeding. J. M. Middlebrooks, Cul- 











teen, delivered. 


Orlando Felton, 
Virginia. 


Magnolia, 





BLACK SPANISH a 


Fine Black Spanish—Createst layers, most 


beautiful. Eggs cheap. Free booklet. Leslie 
Bolick, | Cc onover, N. C. 

BRAHMAS a 

Mammoth Light 3rahmas—Oldest, largest 


and most beautiful breed of chickens. Eggs, 

















postpaid $1.50 per 15. Ernest Boyd, County 
Attorney, Cookeville, Tenn. 
CAMPINES 
Golden Campine Eggs, $1 per 15. DG 
Brooks, Rt. 1, Siler City, N. C. 
HAMBURGS 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs—15 eggs 75c. 
K. E. Punch, Ne swton, WwW. C. 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs—Everlasting 


layers, combining beauty. Eggs reasonable, 
H. H. Scott, Sinks Grove, West Va 


LEGHORNS 








~Pure-bred Brown Le ghorn eBEs, “$1.50 per 
fifteen. a guaranteed, Dover 
Mui, Shelby, 1 N. . 

Single Comb Black Leghorns—Great 
Northern winter layers, $1 per 15 eggs. 
Ramsey Poultry Farm, _Crouse, N. C. 

White Le ghor ns—Barron’s laying strain, 
World’s greatest layers. Eggs 75c setting; 
$4 hundred. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N.. = 

White Leghorns—Greatest layers. Baby 
chicks 10c; $8 per hundred. Duroc-Jersey 
pigs, 10 weeks, $8. J. R. Wallace, Halls- 
ville, N. c. 

Single Comb White Leghorns--Wycko® 
strain, New York noted winter layers, 75ce 


per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouss, 
North | Cc arolina, 


Single Comb White Leghorns—Young’s 
strain, splendid layers. Eggs $4.50 per 100, 
95 per cent fertility guaranteed. Carl Gilli- 
land, Siler City, Cc 


Single Comb White Leghorn Hatching 
Eggs—$1.50 per 15; $6 per hundred. A lim- 
ited number of baby chicks, $15 per hun- 
dred. Twin ~~ Farm, Route 7, Box 154, 
Richmond, Va. 











“Young's strain 
Leghorns, that have 
and have won first prize in 
‘re exhibited, Chix 106 each, 


Baby | Chix—Hate hing “CEES, 
Single Comb White 
been bred to lay, 
every show whe 


in lots 6f 25 to 100. $12.50 per 100. Hatch- 
ing eggs $2 per 15, $4 per 50; $6 per 100, 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 


Ensle y, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 


Burt | Orpingtons—Stock, eges. BE. L ( Green, 
Whitakers, N. C. 

Buff 
Bloom 





Or pingtons—Eges | 
Kendall, Shelby, N. 


now $1.50 for 15. 
; 





White | ‘Orpingtons—$5 eggs $ $2. 3 $3 "eBEs 
$1. 50. Midnight Poultry Farm, Liberty, > AE 

Single Comb ‘Buff Orpington eges; baby 
chicks and grown stock for sale. Miss Jule 
ia Jones, _Tobaccoville, Ww. C. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS _ 

Rose Comb Red Eggs tor Hatching. We 

Cc. Vincent, Greenville, — N. Cc. 


Rhode Island Red eges, 7 


75¢ dozen; 3 3 dozen 





$2. Mrs. James — Councill, Franklin, Va. 
Single Comb Reds—E Bes $1.25 per 1b. 
Winners, layers, A, F, Bolick, Conover, N. C. 
Single “Comb “Rhode Island Red Eggs—$1 
per 15. Tompkins strain Mrs. C. A. Black, 
Meansville, Ga. 
Single Comb R hode Island R Eggs es fif- 








teen for $1.50 po Mrs. J. os Edwards, 
Darlington, S. C 

For Sale—Rose Comb Red eggs, best 
strain, dark red, bred to lay Setting $1. 
DeWitt Foust, Graham, N. C. 

Single Comb Red Eges—$2.50, from my 
prize-winning strain Baby chicks 20c. 
Ridgeway Farm, Stony Point, N, C. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








Zest Eggs Reduced Half—Reds_ both 
combs, Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns 
Catalogue free. Eges $2: $1.50. Mrs. J. CG 
Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 
yi Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs— 
From heavy winter layers. Large, beautiful, 
brilliant red Viberts highest trapnested 
stock. None better in South. $3 per fif- 
teen. A. G. Ellison, Lancaster, S. C. 
~ North Carolina Champions—Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds. Pure-bred won 32 points 
the next highest 14 at the Red meeting at 
Charlotte, 152 Reds from four states. Eggs 
two and three dollars setting. Sidney Hal- 
lyburton, | Morganton, n. <, 

‘ROCKS 

Sarred Rock eggs, $1.25 per 15, delivered. 
Mrs. Chas. Moseley, Skipwith, Va. 
~ For Sale—Egegs from my ‘‘worlds best” 
Fishel! strain White Plymouth Rocks, $1 per 


setting 15, pre 
Sylvatus, Va 


‘paid to you. C. H. Marshall, 





~ Pure bred Barred Rock eggs, now half 

price, $1 per setting of thirteen eggs. Lay- 

ing and finely barred strain J. B. Stuart, 
Marion, S. C. 

DUC KS 

= = = = —— 

White Indian ltunner 13 $1, 
J. A 


Duck “eges, 
prepaid Punch, Newton, N, C. 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


‘TURKEYS 


~Byrd’s Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkey 
eggs, $4.50 the dozen. Byrd Brothers, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 


Giant—Largest strain of White Turkeys in 
America. Eggs $3 dozen, delivered. Regal 
tnfused bred to lay. First prize White Wy- 














andottes, 15 eggs $1, delivered. J, F. Pol- 
lard, Greenville, N. C 

_WYANDOTTES ae = 

White Wya Wyandotte Eggs, 15 75c. Save this, 


J. A. Panch, Newton, N. C, 


Pure-bred Partridge Wyandotte eggs, $1 
per 15. Mattie Gale, Smithfield, Va. 











Champion White  Wyandottes—Eges fc for 
hatching reasonable. Frank Hamrick, Shel- 

» N.C, t 

Buff Rock, White Wyandottes, and Black 
Mimorca eggs, 15 for $1.25. B. M. Hinshaw, 
Randlieman, N. C. 


PIGEONS 


Extra fine pure-bred White King Pigeons, 
quality guaranteed. Price reasonable. J. V. 
Harper, Gastonia, N. C. 

Spectal Offer—500 Red Carneau, 250 Hom- 
ers, young birds, First check for $500 takes 
the lot. Good chance for beginner. River- 
side Squab Yards, Inc., Courtiand, Virginia. 


"MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Light Brahma, White Orpington, Houdan, 
other varieties. Eggs $1 per 15. Walnut 
Grove Farm, Cabarrus, x. Cc 


~ Best White Wyandottes ‘and White Runner 

















Ducks, Eggs $1.10 postpaid. Mammoth 
Bronze Turkey eggs. Sunnyside, Jones- 
ville, Va. 





Young’s strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horns and bred to lay Buff Orpingtons. Eggs 
$1 per 15. Mrs. Oscar Mann, Pittsboro, 
North Carolina. 


~ Baby Chicks 12%c each. Pound size chicks 
60 each; hens $1 each. Stock from White 
Leghorn, Black Leghorn, White Indian Run- 
ner ducks. Harlan Farms, Lockhart, Ala. 


[ SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


Velvet Beans—I have sold every bean I 
@an spare. Ben R. Tanner, Sandersville, 
Georgia. 

90-Day Speckled Velvet Beans—Recleaned, 
ehoice seed, bushel $2.25; ten bushels at 
$1. 75. EB. J. Hancock, Greenville, Ala. 




















“For Sale—100- -Day Velvet Beans, $1. 75 5 per 
hushel. Good ones. Ask for prices on car 
lots. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ala. 


Por Sale—Limitea quanity 90- PS ta beans 
at $1.50. Chinese beans at $2. . &. DB. 
Fort Valley, Ga J. W. Woolfolk, 


Osceola ia Velvet _ Beans, $5.50 per ~ bushel. 
Less than bushel lots, $1.75 peck. Ninety 
May Velvet Beans, $2 85 per bushel. Chi- 
mese Velvet Beans, $3.60 bushel. Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 


BEETS 
Beet Plants, Egyptian and Blood Turnip 


100 postpaid 20c; 1,000 postpaid $1.25. Plant 
Farm, Ulah, N. C. 


BERMUDA 


Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised 
Valley. Pure, new crop. 
planting instructions. Thousands of satisfied 
eustomers. The South’s best pasture grass. 
Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your station. R. S. Stitt & 
Son, Drawer A, , Yuma, Arizona, 


CABBAGE 











“in Yuma 
Free samples and 





~~ Gabbage go Plants—Florida grown. 
filled promptly, 
express collect. 





Orders 
$1.25 for 500; $2 per 1,000, 
Walter - Parks, Ullah, N. Cc 


Cabbage and Tomato Plants, _ $1.50 per 
thousand by express. 100 50c; 300 $1.10; 
600 $1.60; 1,000 $2.50, postpaid. Pepper and 
potato $2 thousand express. 100 50c by 
mail. Extra fine plants ready now. Oaklin 
Parm, Salisbury, N. C, 


Cabbage Plants—Fulwood’s 
eabbage plants now ready. Varieties: Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and 
Fiat Dutch. Prices by mail 500 for $1.25; 
2,000 for $2.25 postpaid. By express not 
prepaid, 600 for $1; 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.50 
per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $125 per 1,000; 
10,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. Prompt 
shipment and safe arrival guaranteed, P, 
Dd. D, Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


CANS SEED — 


We have three thousand bushels ] Barly 
Amber Cane Seed, new crop and recleaned, 





3 Frost- proof 











95 per cent germination, $4 bushel. Less 
than bushel lots, $1.25 pec! Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, S. C. 

CORN 





For Sale—Dwarf Mexican June corn, $2.60 
bushel. Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, Ala, 


~Bige’s” q-ear Seed Corn—Grown 


MILLET 


Genuine Southern grown German Millet, 
far. superior to the Western Millet for the 
growing of hay crops east of the Mississippi 
River. 25 pounds and over, 5c pound; iess 
amounts 6c pound. Kirby Seed Company, 
Gaffney, 8. C. 








PEAS | 
Wholesale Prices on Field Peas, Soja and 
Velvet Beans. A. Ww. Hardee, Ayden, N. C. 


Peas, Peas, “Peas, for Sale—Any variety, 
Irons a spectalty. Write for prices. W. H. 
Franks, Warthen, Ga, 


Whippoorwill, Mixed ‘and Black Peas for 
Sale—$2.60 per bushel our station, Catawba 
Produce Co., Conover, N. C. 


“New Era and Brabham peas, $3; Whip- 
poorwill, $2.65 per bushel, recleaned, no 
weevils. E. J. Hancock, Greenville, Ala, 


~~ Cowpeas Wanted—Highest prices we have 
paid this season. Write naming quantity 
and variety. Rowland & Co., Augusta, Ga. 


Brabham peas, $2.90 bushel; Iron peas, 
$2.90 bushel; Whippoorwill peas, $2.80 bush- 
el; Mixed peas, $2.65 bushel. All choice and 
sound stock. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South, Carolina. 











PEANUTS 


; Wanted—Any amount, sample 
Morgan n Hawn, Hickory, N. C. 


‘For Sale—White | Spanish Peanuts, 6340 
pound. Whippoorwill peas, Mixed peas $2.60, 
Iron peas, $2.70; Brabham, $2.80, <A)l good 
seed, I BP. Ae Bush, Richland, _Ga. 





Peanuts 
with price. 





THE PROGRESAVE ZFARMER. 





PURE-BRED 








TAMWORTHS 


ji AMWORTHS All ages, English, Canadian 
or American bred. 

Lergest Exhibition Herd In the South. 

DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 

South Carolina. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





rns 





Columbia, 














The Fine Milking Strain of 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
From SUNNY HOME FARM 


made their reputation years ago and are adding 
to it every year. 

A few fall and winter calves, both sexes, to book 
now for summer delivery. 

L. FRENCH & SON, 
° 





(Other Advertisments on page 21) 





A. 
R. F. D. No. 2 Cascade, Va. 


LIVESTOCK 








—“MOHEGANITES”— 


Pure-bred Holstein-Friesians 
Headed by Segis Pontiac Alcartra 
Johanna (164755). Carrying 37% 
per cent of the same blood as the 
50-pound cow. Son of the $50,000 
Bull (79602) and of the sister to 
World’s record cow (121083). 

We offer Cows and Heifers 

Bred to Him, and _ Bull 

Calves Sired by Him. 
MOHEGAN FARM, 

Peekskill, N. Y. 
C. B. Tobias, Herd Mor. 


Box B, 
C. H. Baker, Owner. 














I Offer Angus Bulls and Heifers 


Akin to International Winners, backed by a positive 
guarantee and sent on approval. Our friends made 


them famous. 
J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Ulinols. 
oon of young Bulls, 





I am offering a num- 





POTATOES 


Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 
1,000. J. B. Stuart, _ Bay Minette, Ala. 





$1.60 





ABERDEEN- ANGU Cows and Heifers, good 


individuals and well bred, at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 
Fayette, Missour!. 





~ Porto Rico _ Potato _ Plants—Now ready, 
$1. 65 thousand. H. J. Green, Live Oak, Fila. 


Nancy Hall Potato Plants—500 900; ay 000 
$1.75, postpaid. Glendale Farm, Lineolnton, 
North Carolina. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rieo, Triumph and Red 
Nose Potato Plants, 1,900 $2. Eureka Farm, 
Claremont, N. CG 


~Wanted—Lookout Mountain 
State price and time of delivery. 
and Sons, Oxford, N. C. 








potatoes. 
Simpson 





Potato Plants—Barly Improved Triumph, 
$1.50 per 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Vines ready June ist. H. A. Stuart, Bay 
Minette, Ala. 


Nancy Hal), Porto Rico potato plants, May 
the first, two twenty-five thousand, cash. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Springdale Farm, 
Monroe, Ww. C, 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Halls and 
Porto .'" 1,000 to 9,000 at $2; 10,000 up 
at $1.50, f. o. b. here. D. F, Jamison, Sum- 
merville, — s. & 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy eo Bar- 
ringer Pride, and other kinds, $2 per thous- 
and, Send postage if by parcel post. J. B. 
Barringer, Newton, N. C., 


Nancy ‘Hall, Southern < Queen, Catawba 
Yam potato plants. Ready May. Booking 
orders at $1.40 thousand; 5,000 up, $1.25 
thousand. Leslie Bolick, “Conover, N. C. 


Sweet Potato | Plants—Fulwood’ 8 pure 
strain Porto Rico and Nancy Hall now 
ready. Price $2 per 1,000. Can ship at 
once. Satisfaction gauranteed. P, D. Ful- 
wood, Titton, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants—True to name. Guar- 
anteed quick shipments and satisfactory. 
Porto Rico, Triumph, Dooley Yam, Pumpkin 
Yam, 1,000 to 5,000, $1.75; above 6,000 $1.50. 
J.T. & G. W, Clark, Thomasville, Ga, 


SUDAN GRASS 














~gudan ¢ Grass Seed, , free of Johnson “grass, 
by parcel post paid, less than 10-pound lots, 
50c per pound; 10 pound lots and over, 40c 
per pound. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina, 


TOMATOES 


Earliana Tomato Plants—50 for abe, post- 
paid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


Fine Tomato Plants—Three varieties; 10c 
a dozen; 600 a hundred; $3 a thousand. 
Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 


Tomato Plants—Ten million Fulwood’s 
tomato plants ready for shipping April 1 
and after. Varieties: Livingston, Globe and 














Earliana. Prices by mail postpaid, 50c per 
100, $1.25 for 500. Ey express collect, 500 
for $1; 1,000 at $1.75; 4,000 to 9,000 at $1.50 


per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1.25 per 1,000. 
Prompt shipment and safe arrival guaran- 





teed. F P. *. D, Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. bain 
WATERMELON 
“Watermelon Seed—Carolina, 


Bradford, 
Tom Watson—Postpaid 60c pound. J. D. 
Hope, Sharon, 8. C. 


_MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


bage Also 
potato plants, 
L. White, Tallahas- 








Cabbage | Plants—Of best varieties. 
Porto Rico and Nancy Halil 
$1.50 per thousand. J. 
see, Fla. 


For Sale—Cowpeas, soja beans, sweet po- 
tatoes, poultry, eggs, country bacon, all 
kinds country produce, J. P, Walters, La 
Grange, N. C. 








fully for more than 20 years. $1 
bushel, Mrs. Noah Biggs, 
North Carolina, 


~~ Beed Corn—Halls Improved Ensilage, also 
Mammoth White Dent. Highest quality, 


peck; $3 
Scotland Neck, 








$250 bushel. Sacks free. W. E. Hall,. Me- 
ehums River, Va. 

Our Seed Corn are grown by reliable 
growers, and we can recommend these 


etocks to our trade as being 
etocks and selected. We offer Improved 
White Dent, Improved Yellow Dent, Hick- 
ory King, and Boone County White, $3 per 
bushel, or $1 per peck. Kirby Seed Com- 
pany, Gaffney, §. C. 


the best of 





COTTON 


Kings Improved Cotton ‘Seed, , $1.6 65 t bushel; 

exican Big Boll, $1.40 bushel; Cleveland 

ig Boll, $1.40 bushel; Cookes. Improved, 
$1.75 bushel, Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina, 








For > Sale—Improved “ Triumph big boll and 
Toole Prolific cotton seed. Lots 5 to 
bushels $1.75; lots 10 to 100 bushels $1.50 
These seed are first-class graded planting 
seed. H. O. Long, Silverstreet, 8. Cc. 


PECAN TREES 


All about Papershell | Pecan Culture—Free. 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss 








Potato Plants—Leading 
per thousand; ten thousand or more $1.50 
per thousand. Cabbage and Tomato plants. 
Farmers Plant Co., Adel, Ga. 

Porto Rico Sweet Potato, Tomato and Cab- 
bago plants, $1.50 thousand. I can fill your 
order now. Satisfaction on arrival guaran- 
teed. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, | Fla. 

Preston’s Plants—Cabbage $1. 60; 
potatoes $2; tomatoes $1.50 and $2 
1,000. Transplanted plants, $1 
$7.60 per 1,000. Price list. 
ton, Orlando, Florida, 


varieties, $1.60 











sweet 
50 per 
per 100; 
Fred M. Pres- 


Tomato, Cabbage ana <¢ Collard ¥ plants, 
$1.2 Egg and Sweet Pepper plants 60c per 
100. “Porto i Nancy Hall, Triumph pota- 
to plants $1.50. Setter Bird Pups for sale. 


J. W. Outlaw, Hahira, Ga 

Cabbage Plants—Early _ og go 
Head, $1.15 1,000. Tomatoes, Livingston, 
Globe, Redfield Beauty, Dwarf Champion, 
$2 1,000. Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, South 


Georgia Yam, Southern Queen. 
Bi a Collards. O .M. B enne tt, 

Potato and Tomato 
to set. 1,009 for $1.50; 
per 1,000 Nancy Hall, 
Yam and Triumph. Also Globe, Red Field, 
Beauty, June Pink, Earliana and Stone. 
Quality and shipping date guaranteed, Flor- 
ida Plant Farms, Plant City, Fla. 


Few Geor- 
Cordele, Ga. 

Plants—Now “ready 
5,000 or more $1.40 
Porto Rico, Dooley 


J. D. BLACKWELL, 
ANGUS CATTLE, *int"Sint tect 

strains. Bulls ready for ser- 
vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. 8. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 








Aner 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


In terms of dollars and cents the Holsteins are 
i most effectivey for themselves. Pure-bred 
Holstein cattle are the choice of every public in- 


duce milk in a scientific manner. 
who owns Holsteins, if you want to hear a story 
of prosperity. Every angle of Holstein superiority 
is fully covered in the books and pamphlets which 
are sent free for the asking. There’s big money 
in the big ‘‘Black and White’’ Holsteins. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 





JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


OR SALE—Grandsons of Inter- 
ested Prince 68224 (Imp.), who 
has 40 daughters in the Register 
including Passport, the 


of Merit, 
world’s record Jersey milk cow. 
These young bulls are excellent in- 


dividuals, well grown, and out of 
Register of Merit dams. For book- 
tet and pedigrees, address 


AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut St., ct a Penna. 








SHORTHORNS 


LPP AArmrwmrmrmm" 


| [I] ||| RAISE MORE BEEF |//i((|| 


Mr. Farmer and Mr. Cattle Raiser:—You will in- 
crease your beef output by using registered Short- 
horn Bulls. The Shorthorn is the great improver, 








Mr. Dairyman:—Select your Bull from a Short- 
horn strain showing a milk tendency. The calves 
from him will sell readily and at higher prices 
and the milk flow wil be maintained. 


Use only Pure-bred Registered Bulls. 
help you secure them. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We will 














Spot Farm Holsteins $15 to $20 


p Holstein Heifer Calves, $15 to $20 each, ex~ 
paid in lots of 5. 2 carloads high grade 
Holstein Heifers, $35 to $75 each. 1 carload of 
high grade Holstein Cows, close springers, $85 to 
$100. I carload of Registered Cows, $200 
due in March. 6 _ Registered Heifers, 
March, $150 each. 18 Registered Heifers, 3 to 15 
months old, $80 to $125. 5 Registered 
$25 to $100. 


J. C. REAGAN, TULLY, N. Y. 











—HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES— 


I have two well bred a Ma oe Bu 
Calves, five to six months old, tha want 
move quickly. So the first cheek for T eto a. 
the choice. Offering these calves at $100 each is 
dirt cheap considering the breeding. 


E. E. MACK & SON, 














OUR HERD IS SrAete BY >— 
@ Champion Bull, Good Sas 





Wend We 
BLANTYRE FARM, Box 611, Meridian, Miss. 











a HORS ES AND JACKS 


PERCHERON MARES FOR SALE 


Can we afford to buy work stock under boll wee- 
vil conditions? If not prepare now to raise them 
and don’t forget that more weight in the collar 
means more profit on labor. Several in foal. 


C. L. BENNETT, 


Jefferson, Georgia. 





Thomasville, Georgia. 
Large assort- 


BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS sect semstcs. 


Fashionably bred Service Bulls from bich record dams. 
Tuberculin tested. - Sausfactuion guaranteec. Reason- 
able prices. Splendid buil caives of rich breeding, 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 


Kentucky Holsteins 2ot sexes of va- 


rious ages; tuber- 
culin tested. Splen- 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 


WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky 











45 BIG BONE KENTUCKY MAM. 
MOTH JACKS and 50 Percheron 
STALLIONS and MARES. 


Two to six years old. 75 Saddle Stallions, Geid- 
ings and Mares. 


WRITE US DESCRIBING YOUR WANTS. 
THE COOK FARMS, 
Box 436DT, Lexington, Ky. 














Soy and Velvet Beans, Peanuts and Cow- 
peas, give larger crops when inoculated with 
pedigreed, high-bred nitrogen-gathering bac- 
teria, World’s best cultures acre bottles, 
$1.50; five-acre bottle, $5, carrying charges 
prepaid. Name the crop. Address, Edmund 
A. Felder, Blacksville, 8. C, 


Our free book tells how with NitrA- -germ 
you may raise larger crops of peanuts with- 
out pops; how to keep weevil out of cowpeas 
and get more hay and peas; how to make 
more velvet beans to the acre; how to raise 
big crops of soy beans; how you can produce 
all the ammonia you need for corn, cotton, 
oats, etc., and make your land productive. 
Write for this booklet today. NitrA-germ 
Sales Co., Bay Street, Savannah, Ga. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Wanted to buy ae of all kinds. W. R, 
Draughan, Dunn, LN. 


Barbers’ Razor Hone 
nalls Bargain House, 


Gasoline tange-Ecthermal—Fine 
tion. For sale or exchange for 
Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 








Fifty ~ Cents—Dar- 
Williamston, 8. C, 








condi- 
livestock. 





Crushed | Oyster ‘Shells for Poultry—100 
|} pounds, 65c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
| Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, Vad of 


Big type Poland-China 
furnished. Satisfaction 
Wyendotte chickens. 
|G reorgia. 
| 


Pigs —Pedigrees 
guaranteed, White 
Hicks Bros., Roberta, 





Tf you are planning to build or re >model a 
dairy barn,.my free booklet will help you. 
Ask for it. J. M. B, Lewis, Architect, Lynch- 

{ burg, Va. 





_PRINTED | STATIONERY 
Tlustrated Farm Printing. Our cuts please. 


Samples. Edwards Printery, Burnsville, 
North Carolina. 








Blank fStationery Printed—36 sheets of 
blank paper in a pad costs you 10 cents. This 
is approximately $3 a thousand sheets. You 
can get printed stationery at about the same 
price. It is false economy to use blank pa- 
per. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a well-dressed representative in the 
shape of a neatly-printed Letter Head. A 
post card will bring samples. Write today. 
Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Wanted—To buy house and few acres in 











or near small town in Piedmont, N. C. Box 
286, West R aleigh, N. Cc. 
Bargains" in rich Mississippi-Yazoo Delta 


improved and pasture land. Houston Bros. 
Lumber Company, _Vicksburg, Miss. 





Ninety- -acre farm, improved, good 
ings. Quarter mile station, church 
school, Bargain, Rural Carrier 3, 
North Carolina. 





build- 
and 
Tyner, 


Stock farm, 80. acres, 1% miles south Me- 


bane, plenty water, good for all crops, good 
State cultivation, best of machinery. Price 
reasonable. 8S. T. Smith, Mebane, N. C., 
Offer—Successful dairy to lease to exper- 
ienced man with capital to buy 20 head 
choice Jersey cows and help sufficient to 
operate same. Write, Pine Dairy Farm, A, 


L. Fasterling, Bennettsville, S, C, 


— ee 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











se 
BULLS_ BRED 
PASSED 






IN THE PURPLE ‘ 
FOUNDATION STOCK 


50 Head 








ready to breed. 


The slogan, “In time of WAR, prepare to raise more cattle to feed the world.” 
If interested, write me for catalogue which fully gives all the details of the auction. 


E ° D. HENGST, Sale Manager, Cor. May and Woodbourne Ave. 


(See other Advertisements on page 20) 











HEREFORDS AT AUCTION 











MORRISTOWN, TENN. 





Saturday, May 12th, 1917 +: 


The “QUALITY” Sale. of Herefords, consisting of 
Bred Cows and Heifers, and many young Heifers just 
A few bulls of Herd Heading quality. 


The breeding is in the purple, such blood lines 
the Perfections, Fairfaxes, Dales, Columbus, Disturbers 
Anxietys, Repeaters, and Beau Donalds, predominates. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








BERKSHIRES 


ORD eee 


PPPRARAL ALA PID ADL IS 








8 to 10 


Ready for 
service 

Price: 

30 to $40. 


Durham, 


Several Fine, Registered 


BERKSHIRE BOARS——- 


months old. oe 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 

















North Carolina. 








months pigs. 8 
months old, $20 
to litter. ‘phree 


||| LARGE BERKSHIRES—|||| 


snes. , aeons 25th—Champion Boar 
GREENWOOD LONGFELLOW—Junior Champion 


I won first ‘on sow and _ pigs; 


w. H. HUDSON, 


first on under six 
weeks old pigs, $16 pair; 3% to 4 
to $25 pair. Twelve € 

5 months old Boars, 


Route 3, Hameaniite; s. Cc. 














gistered 
beth sex. 
prolifie 
May ist, 
fection 
wants, 


[___ BERKSHIRES PIGS — | 


stock, 
Sturdy 
animals. 
being two months 
guaranteed. 


W. H. VAUGHN, 
Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 


splendid breeding, 
and will develop into 
Ready for shipment 
old. Satis- 


Write me your 


Sycamore, Va. 











breeder; Pigs of 
any roan. 


Palmetto, 





FAIR VIEW FARM 
Big Type, Prolific Berkshires. 


A few more bred Sows and Gilts, bred to gon of 
World’s Champion; 


Nothing under $15. 
F 


AIR VIEW FARM, 


a 


Service Boars for farmer or 
all ages that are good enough for 
No scrubs, 


Georgia. 





J 








Large Berkshires at Highwood: 


Letter from S. B. 


“The smaller s 


rowed nine 


Roanoge, Virginia:— 
sow bought of you far- 
beautiful pigs, all living. The 


Pace, 


thers are doing nicely. 


One of our herd sows has farrowed 168 pigs in 18 
Many others with records almost as good. 


litters, 


H. Cc. & H. B. HARPENDING, 


Box 60, 


Dundec, N. Y. 





BERKSHIR 


Champion Sow 


Great oars. 
LEROY HAL 


at North Carolina State Fair, 
Matchiess Lee 8th sired 79 prize wir 
ern State Fairs, 1916. 


Mammoth Duke 2nd, sired the 
and 
1916. 
ners at big West- 
Pigs for sale sired by these 2 
Pina me your wants. 


Grand Champion Boar 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 





IS URGING ALL FARMERS 
TO INCREASE THEIR CROPS 


Ce you, Mr. Jairyman, with the 


“UNCLE SAM” 


present high prices ox feed afford 
to keep a cow that gives only 500 
or 600 gallons of milk in a year? 
Get out your pencil stub and figure 
a little on it. Compare your 500 gallon 
cow toa 1200 or 1400 gallon cow and 
note the difference and you will see 
that besides doing yourself a good turn 
that you can help ‘Uncle Sam’’ out too. 
You can buy these heavy milking cows at the sale of the 


MARYLAND BREEDERS’ CLUB, at FREDERICK, MD., 
on May 9th, at ten o’clock. 


Of course they are Holsteins. Here is a sample—One has an official record 
of 9924 lbs. in one day, nearly five lbs. butter the same day. 

If you wish to own one of these ‘‘Reducers of the High Cost of Living” just 
write to W. P. MORSELL, FREDERICK, MD., for a catalogue. 


REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS 


Breed up yournative cows by usizg a good, 

registered Hereford Bull. We have one of 
the largest herds of registered Hereford cat- 
tle inthe South. Our herd of over one hun- 
dred Perfection Beau Donald breeding cows 
is headed by Beau Perfection 15th, and Beau 
Perfection 27th, worthy son and grandson of 
the famous Old Perfection, and both proven 
sires. Their dams are Curtice bred Beau : 
Donald cows. Come tosee us or write us your wants. 


We also breed registered, big type Poland-China Hogs 
N. J. BELL ESTATE “<2 = - CALHOUN, ALA.§ 









































BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent 
families. You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 








Write for descriptions and prices. Onr Berkshires are } 











Of large litters. 


first prize animals at State 


or sows. I breed 


Big Lengthy Berkshires —— 
Champions or 
Boars 
Some outstanding 


$30 u 
Fairs, 
my_ own winners. 


Bred _ gilts, 
Fi00 each, 





show pigs ready to ship. 


E. E. PETTY, 


Hillsboro, N. C, 





_DUROC. JERSEYS 


x Rrrrrrn 


RPRADOALRA 





It good blood, 





Resisterod Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


By Cherry McKeno No. 


58459, McKeno King No. 


80193, Defender’s Rescue No. 79°71, and others, 
Out of good, heavy boned, well ‘bre 1 dans. 
Good to fancy 8 to 10 weeks pigs from $10 to $15 
ach, 2 or more 10 per cent discount. Sex un- 


rela ited Gf desired, 


good individuals, coupled with a 


square deal, spell a to you, order at 
once, First check gets them. Guaranteed as 
represented or money cheerfully retunded. No 
ake, 
W. T. ABERNATHY, 
ae 
McKenney, Virginia. 















Unexcelled, 


TAYLOR EAN TATE Coes. Ss. C 








THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER 


Although a new hog, the HAMPSHIRE has become a favorite 
wherever forage feeds are plenty. The HAMPSHIRE has 
become a market topper in every market. If you would Jike 
free information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG 


address, 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association 
703 E. Nebr. Avenue, PEORIA, 


___ DUROC.- 9C- JERSEYS 
THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS _ 


He ea 7 If you want the big type, well developed, 10 weeks 
breeding a@ specialty. Everything registered and Pigs, weighing from 40 to 50 pounds, sired by S. € 


guaranteed. King the Col. and a son of Long Wonder, at $15, 
BROOKSIDE FARM, registered, send check at once. 
€ IDEAL FARM 
Thos. H. Rogers, Prop., Clyde, N. C. 


ILL. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 
| Am now ready to book your orders for spring Pigs. 
| Individuality and blood lines unexcelled. Mating for 





TH 
D. 3. Simmons, Prop., Route 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 


“DUROC- JERSEY S 


mre eee 





OEFENDER PRINCE, A CRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 


wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages,in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from ue 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C, 
——REGISTERED DUROC PIGS—— 


Bred for Size, Quality and Individuality. The most 
prolific strains. Pairs no akin. Satisfaction or money 
back. Ask about them. 


DUROC-JERSEYS Suztnz cron, 


for Pigs, May delivery. Will be 1,900 pigs short of 





Cleveland, N. C. 





demand. Book yours QUICK, ‘This advertisement 
will not appear again. 
W. W. SHAY, CRUSO, N.C, 





DUROC-JERSEYS = Reavy ro co. 
Wither sex. Pairs properly mated. 


J.J. JORDAN & SONS, 
McCullers, North Carolina. 





° 
——- Choice Duroc Boars 
Real Herd Weaders, by Defender’s Ohio Chief, a 
great son of the Great Defender, Write us today. 
Prices right. 

A. RAMEY & BRO., Hickory Polnt, Tenn. 


ESSEX 


ESSEX, POLAND 
Purebrec CRINAS & DUROC PIGS 
Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
gora goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


back. 
5. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


©: I. C.’s 

Renn nnn RARRAPPARARAL RAR OOP 
- , PURE- “BRED Oo. 1. C. PIGS, 
Ready May 25th, at 12.50 bat 
$24 per pair, no akin, pedig ’ 
Sired by 6 boars of the his haat 
: ink ee ne a son of 
“Se honinants or’ und Champion 

Pose ties Stock Show, Chicago, 19 ‘6 ‘the gee boar. 
Ww. t. OWEN, BEDFORD, 


VA. 
0. I C’s and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 
o ee * Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


Write 
F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Hlinois., 
POLAND- CHINAS 


ADAADLII 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS-—— 


? 























From pop arge boars and massive sows, 
All s-bred and registered. 
T. E. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


BIG BONED POLAND-CHINAS 


WORLD WONDER, my giant herd boar, weighed 722 
pounds at 17 months old. Spring pigs for sale, regis- 
tered and double immune, They cannot be beat for 


size and early maturity. 
S. R. THOMPSON, GALLION, ALA. 
TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTES PIGS, bred GILTS and BOARS 


ready for service, for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and nono but good 
individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FAR 
D. 3. Lybrook, Mgr., fR. 1, Winston: ‘Salem, N. C. 






































































































































































































































































OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


ARMER 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 60 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subse riptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date to which your subscription is paid ny given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. 


Long- 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by 


any 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in 


The 


lent dealings, 


after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall 
advertiser, 


antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





subscriber 
Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler, 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated, 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shail be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 














For This Hosiery 


long wearing superiorities. 


Durable 


DURAN 


Hosiery 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


length. Toes are smooth and even. The 
famous Durham dyes prevent color turn- 
ing green from wearing or washing. 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery sells 
for 15, 19, 25 and 35 cents the pair. 


Buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery 
for the entire family. 


4% 


Ask your dealer to show you 
our 35-cent ladies’ and 25 cent 
men’s silk mercerized hosiery 
with the patented anti-run stitch 


DURHAM HOSIERY 
MILLS 


Treks cake Durham, N. C. 


No Wear Is Too Hard 


Let everybody in the family give 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery the rough- 
est kind of wear and it will prove its 


Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


The heels, soles and toes are strongly reinforced. 
The wide elastic, garter-tear-proof tops with the anti- 
run stitch are knit on fo sfay. The quality is uniform 
throughout, sizes correctly marked, and the legs are full 

























UBBER ROOFING: 


ae FREIGHT 


Use genuine SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING-- FROM RICHMOND 
th’s favorite. Over 5.000,000 sq ft. sold 

to pag a whl Farmers last year. Strictly first 
quality, weather-proof, water-tight; sold direct 

by ‘‘South’s Mail Order House’’ at rock-bottom 

prices . Order nows-manntacthring prices are advancing. 
Patalog of Roofing and 6000 other ee = = pee: > 
home, field and shop FREE. 
THE SPOTLESS Cco., 


1-piece rolls 108 
sq. ft. with ce- 
ment and nails. 
1-ply, $1.05 
2-ply, $1.39 
3-ply, $1.74 







Write f 
475 Shockoe Street, “Richmond, Ve. 












Pollyanna Grows Up 


(Continued from page 16, this issue) 
to have come 


to her with her mar- | 





riage had dropped from her like a | 


cloak, leaving uppermost the 
hardness and sourness that had been 


hers when she was Miss Polly Har- 
rington, unloved, and unloving. 

“Pollyanna!” Mrs. Chilton’s tone 
Was incisive. 

Pollyanna started up guiltily. She 
had an uncomfortable feeling that 
her aunt might have read _ her 
thoughts. | 

“Yes, auntie.” 


“Where is that black bag—the lit- 
tle one?” 


“Right here.” 
“Well, I wish you'd get out 
black veil. We're nearly there.” 
3ut it’s so hot and thick, Auntie!” 
“Pollyanna, I asked for that black 


my 


veil. If you’d please learn to do what 
I ask without arguing about it, it 


would be a great deal easier for me. 
I want that veil. Do you suppose 
I’m going to give all Beldingsville 
a chance to see how I take it?’” 


“Oh, auntie, | they'd never be there 
in that spirit,” protested Pollyanna, 
hurriedly rummaging in the black 
bag for the much- -wanted veil. “Be- 
sides, there won’t be anybody there, 
anyway, to meet us. We didn’t tell 
any one we were coming, you know.” 

“Yes, I know. We didn’t tell any 
one to meet us. But we instructed 
Mrs. Durgin to have the rooms aired 
and the key under the mat for to- 
day. Do you suppose, Mary Durgin 
has kept that information to hersel: f? 
Not much! Half the town knows 
we’re coming to-day, and a dozen or 
more will happen around, the sta- 
tion about train time. 
They want to see 
rington poor looks 

“Oh, 
anna, 

“Tt vasn'i 
tor were only 
ped aking and turned 
head. Her mouth work 
sively. “Where is-—that 
choked huskily. 


VES: 


what Polly 
like. 
auntie, auntie,” be; 
with tears in her 


Har- 
They—” 


-d Polly- 





eyes 
Ti—the doc- 
” She stop- 
away her 
ced convul- 
veil?” 


so alone. 
here, a: 


spe 
t 


dear. Here it is 


—right here” 


a | comforted Pollyanna, whose only aim 


10W, plainly 


, was to get the veil into 
her aunt’s 


hands with all haste. 
“And here we are now almost there. 
Oh, auntie, I do wish you'd h 
Tom or Timothy meet us!” 

And ride home in state, as if we 
waaa afford to keep such horses and 
carriages? And Ww hen we know we 
shall have to sell them to-morrow? 
No, I thank you, Pollyanna. I pre- 
fer to use the public carriage, under 
those circumstances.” 

“I know, but—” The train came 
toa jolting, jarring stop, and only a 
fluttering sigh finished Pollyanna’s 
sentence. 

As the two women stepped to the 
platform, Mrs. Chilton, in her black 
veil, looked neither to the right nor 
the left. Pollyanna, however, was 
nodding and smiling tearfully in half 
a dozen directions before she had 
taken twice as many steps. Then 
suddenly, she found herself looking 
into a familiar, yet strangely un- 
familiar face. 


“Why, 


it isn’t—it is—Jimmy.” she 
beamed, reaching forth a_ cordial 
hand. “That is, 1 suppose I should 
say ‘Mr. Pendleton,” she correct- 
ed herself with a shy smile that said 
plainly: “Now that you’ve grown so 
tall and fine!” 

“Yd like to see you try it,” chal- 
lenged the youth, with a very Jimmy- 
like tilt to his chin. He turned then 
to speak to Mrs. Chilton; but that 
lady, with her head half averted, was 
hurrying on a little in advance. 

He 
eyes troubled and sympathetic. 

“Tf you’d please come this way— 
both of you,” he urged hurriedly. 
“Timothy is here with the carriage.” 

“Oh, how good of him,” cried Pol- 
lyanna, but with an anxious glance 
at the somber veiled figure ahead. 


old | 


| 


| resisters. No tar or pulp - won’t stick in rolls. 
| Sold only by us. 
| direct-to-user, | 





I know them! | 


The Threshing Problem 


she | 


ad Old | 





turned back to Pollyanna, his | 


Timidly she touched her.aunt’s arm. | 


“Auntie, dear, Timothy’s here. Te’s 
come with the carriage. He’s over 
this side. And—this is Jimmy Bean, 


auntie. You remember Jimmy Bean!” 
(Continued next week) 





“There are five children in a family, and 


What is she to do?’’ asked tne teacher. 








| the mother has only four potatoes to divide. 


“Mash ’em!"’ answered Johnny Smith. 


| 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RUBBIER 
ROOFING 


Roof now with Celebrated FOX BRAND Es 
Rubber R oofing. Gives best protection, lasts : 


longer than ordinary Roofing because of spec- 
ial combination of nature's t: oushest weather- 


Our big volume of sales and 
ittle-profit selling plan makes 
possible unusual quality at low price. 

Strictly first-grade, (no2nds.) 1-piece (no 
short lengths) rolls of 108-sq. feet. Cement 
and nails included. Easy to lay. 

1-Ply $4 0S 2. v4 ; 39 3-PI 74 
Per Roll = PerR i= Per Roll 1 
To get benefit of hl prices, order now 
from this advertisement. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Circular and samples sent free on request. 

SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 
821 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 


Oldest and Largest Su ly and 
Ilouse in the Scuth. yal Machinery 


fox Bra 


avert | 














$10.00 
Canner 


Biggest CANNER 
BARGAIN ever of- 
fered. Holds 24 3- 
™. cans; daily ca- 
pacity 300 to 400 
cans; eae ed with 
IRON GRATES for 
coal or wedi 
coal firepot, 
stack, can 
tongs, Tip - 
ping Copper, 
and wonder- 
ful book of 
instructions 
giving all re- 
cipes all for 
only $10. 
— With it you 
‘ p< make $10 
to $30 a day 
Soe 3 aving sur- 
plus fruit and veostabien and canning “it for the 
market or table. Get our offer of cash prizes for 
est work done on Majestic. Guaranteed—money 
back if not satisfied. Write today for folder or 
send $10 and get started at once in this pleasant, 
profitable work. Canners all sizes. 2 for prices. 
Sa awwoen ROOFING & FOUNDRY CdO., 
Dept. 10, Chattanoog, Tenn. 














Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
olved from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect com- 
bination machine. Nothing like it. pare machine 
I have been looking for for 20 re. . F. Mas 
sey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,’’ a. YA Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station Booklet 38 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER OCO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 














YOUR CHANCE ——— 


Golden Dale, 44123€, one of the greatest Bulls in 





the South, a desce ndant of the great Whitehall 
Sultan 163573, for sale oe sht at two years old 
1,5 pounds, January 12th, 1917 Also a nice 

Heifers and baby Bull Calves. Write for 





“THE SHEDDEN FARMS, 
Coweta Co., Raymond, Ga. 
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Books for Farmers 


For list of best books on all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,’ February 17, 
1917, or write us for any infor- 
mation. We shall be glad to 
help any reader. 








L 
Boll Weevil 


In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL_HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 


e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive { Cloth, $1.40 
armer, one year, (Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 
EEE I las 




















RENEW aa, YOUR h-emaiataaatin 


{ROUGH 


you money, "ais will gladly 
a special club on any papers you may 


Our clubs save 
make 
wish, 

One letter, 
attended to. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


one money order—and it’s all 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ** The Young People’s Department’’. The Progressive Farmer 











WHAT ONE SCHOOL DID 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

T THE beginning of this school term our 

teacher and the pupils resolved to do all 
they could to improve the looks of our school 
house and grounds, 

First, we made a large wastebasket and 
placed it on the schoolground. We picked up 
the paper and glass off the grounds and 
burned them. 

Our next step was to fix our fence which 
had been down for several years. We then 
began on our playground apparatus. We did 
not have the tools and material, but we 
made a way to get them. We took old stumps 
that did not seem of any use and made see 
saws of them. We made four see saws, a 
maypole, and acting pole and we are going 
to build swings next week. 

Next, we put up our large “Old Glory.’’ We 
firat put it up on the flagpole but it broke, 
so some of our boys and the teacher went to 
the swamp and got a pole 60 or 70 feet high, 
They peeled it and put it up in front of our 
achoolhouse, and now we are very proud to 
see people pass and salute the flag. 

Next, we plowed our school garden. In a 
week wo had the Bermuda grass up and the 
geed planted. We also made a tennis court 
and planted flowers. 

We .had a targe Honor Roll this month 
and .we are very proud of our teacher. 

WILELLEN LEE. 

Columbia, Ala. 


MY FAITHFUL COLLIE 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 





IV years ago Father bought us a pure- 


bred Collie pup. I well remember the day 


came by express. It ijooked like a little 


round ball of butter with long wooly hair 


it 
It seemed very hungry when it came, being 
on the road two days. We did not feed 
much at a time but fed it often Father says 
cornbread and skim milk are best for Collie 
pups, but not 
months old. 


much meat till they are six 
Collie grew faust and soon be- 
came a large dog. 

She is never so happy as when she can heip 
take the cows and calves to pasture Our 
pasture is far from the house and she helps 
both morning and evening to take and get 
them. The caives want to run about in the 
fields but Collie keeps them all in line 

I have taught hera number of tricks. 
When we say ‘howdy,’ she gives her paw 
very nicely. When I take a stick and throw 
it as far as I can, she bounds after it and 
returns it to my hand. Sometimes we 
stretch a rope for her to jump, and she can 
Jump high. When feeding her we hold some- 
thing up and tell ner to speak, and she barks, 
Then I say jump for it and she jumps high 
for the piece of bread, 

I believe every boy in the country should 
have a pure-bred dog, and if you keep cattle, 
you will find a Collie a fine dog to work with 
atock, 

About four months ago Collie was injured 
by a train and almost killed. Following my 
brother on an errand, she ran along the track 
barking at a freight train. She got too close 
and the step on the caboose struck her hind 
jegs and broke one. She suffered so much 
and was in such bad shape that Father de- 
cided she could net get well and was about 
to shoot her to end her suffering, but we 
pleaded with him not to do it. It took her 
about a month to get over it and now sho 
is about the same as ever. 

A good dog as a guard on the farm is a fin 
thing. Thieves generally know where therv 
is a good dog on guard and pass such places 
ey. <A large amount of pork was recently 
stolen from a farm home that had no good 
dog on guard at night. Last summer one o2 
eur cows got out at night and Collie begai: 
barking and kept it up till we went to see 
about it. The cow was eating green corn as 
Jast as she could and might have died from 
it had not Collie given us prompt warning. 1 
would not want to live in the country without 
a good dog on the farm. 

EUGENE HENRY, 

Conover, N. C., R. F. D. 2. 





Zion School Literary Society 


AM writing to tell you about our literary 

society. We organized in November. Ag 
there were only twenty pupils in our depart- 
ment, we organized two divisions, having ten 
on each side and meeting every other Friday 
afternoon, One side will entertain the other 
one Friday afternoon and the other side tho 
next, Therefore we have a good program 
each time we meet. 

We have debates, readings, recitations, 
jokes, descriptive paragraphs about some one 
in school and let others guess who it is, and 
the critic’s report. It is very interesting and 
we vary the program each time. I think the 


society is a great help in teaching the chil- 
dren to become good speakers, It is a great 
help in our school, and I think it would be of 
benefit to other schools, 
WILLIAM ELLE 
Rockingham, N. C., Rt. 4, Box 


RBE, Jr. 


2; 
- 92 





For Our Progressive Farmer Boys 
and Girls 


| grein send mea copy of The Progressive 
Farmer containing the selection ‘Love 
Your Farm.” I heard little Miss Annie Gray 
Burroughs of Rehoboth School recite it so 
well today at the Vance County Commence- 
ment that she received $5 in gold for her 
taste in selecting it, and the county gold 
medal for the graceful and forceful way in 
which she rendered it. I would like to re- 
ceive a copy as soon as possible so as to 
have it delivered at the commencement of 
the Kittrell High School which takes place 
May 4, W. G. SLAPPY, 
Principal, Kittrell High School, 


_——<4 
Editerial Comment:—This selection has 
been very much in demand for declamation 





abst. PS: é e 
“TRIXIE”’ READY FOR A ROMP 

purposes, and we shall be glad to send a 
copy free*to any Progressive Farmer reader. 


Two Youngsters Who Peddle 
Berries 


N THE streets of North Wilkesboro ev- 

ery day now you will see two bright- 
faced, energetic country lads, who trudge 
happily little two-wheeled cart 
drawn by a yearling steer and veddie their 
toad from house to house. This load con- 
Sists in the main, of two bushels of black- 
berries, which ithe boys have picked in the 
early morning near their home on Hunting 
Creek and hauled seven slow miles to North 
Wilkesboro behind the litthe steer. They 
sell their berries for 10 cents a gallon, thus 
realizing $1.60 together for their day’s work, 
provided iuck is good and all the berries 
disposed of.—-North Wilkesboro Hustler, 


Three Years in Canning Club Work 


CANNING club was organized in Appling 

County, Georgia, in 1918, which was our 
home county at that time. 
joined, 





beside a 





Eight of us girls 


Migs Annie Lou Tappin was our director. 
We had several canning parties at our 
school. We learned to use the capping steel 
ind tipping iron and learned to can things 
in many different ways. I enjoyed being a 
club girl very much, This first year we 
bought only a capping steel and tipping iron 

dad used a lard can on the cooking stove as 
a Canner Vhat tomatoes we didn’t can we 
sold fresh, 

I kept a record of all my work. In the 
fall I took my record book and some sam- 
pies to the fair held at Baxley, Georgia. I 
won the first prize which was a trip to 
Athens, Georgia. As I wasn’t able to go, 
he Baxley Bank gave me $25 instead. With 
this and the clear profit I made off my to- 
matoes I bought an organ -which cost $16, 
and a $10 canner. 

Thenext year I joined again I knew 
more about tomatoes in every way than be- 
fore; grew and canned more, but won only 
the third prize 

In 1915 we moved to DeKalb County, Ala- 
bama. I enjoyed club work so well that I 
joined the club here. I planted my 1-10 
acre in tomatoes, beans and pimiento pep- 
per. I canned and sold fresh the toma- 
toes, canned the beans and most of the pep- 
per. I kept a record of all work done. 
In the fall I took an exhibit to the fair at 
Fort Payne. I cooked a Devil’s food cake to 
take with my other exhibit, and won $1 on 
cake and $10 on variety. ‘Afterwards was 
awarded a trip to Auburn, Ala. 

Henagar, Ala. IULAH HICKS. 








A NEWSPAPER A DAY AND THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER FOR $2.29 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE WAR! 


On account of the war a tremendous further increase in the de- 
mand for daily newspapers will send the price still higher. The 
shortage of print paper has added to the Publishers’ woes and the 
increased cost of production has compelled him to charge more. 
Perhaps you are paying now about all you.can stand. 


We have hit upon a plan to supply a newspaper a day, and good ones 
too, at a cost below the average price of a good weekly. 


The Thrice-a-Week New York World is 
printed Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
—three copies a week. 


The Tri-Weekly Atlanta Constitution is 
printed Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 
—three times a week. 


This makes six papers a week—same as a 
daily—one copy a day, and you will have 
The Progressive Farmer for Sunday. 


The cost of a good daily newspaper is from $6 to $12 a year; with 
more of them twelve than six, since the advance in cost of white 
paper. 


The news sense of The New York World is universal, while The 
Atlanta Constitution will add just the Southern flavor you like so 
well. 


The news during the war will be of so great importance that every 
family should receive a reliable newspaper daily. 


Send us $2.25 and we will have both these newspapers mailed to you 
one year and we will renew your subscription one year for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


No matter when your time is out on The Progressive Farmer, even 
if you have just renewed for another year, it will pay you to ‘grab” 
this big bargain. We will extend your subscription on The Progres- 
sive Farmer one more year and you will not receive two copies. 

If you are a subscriber to either of these newspapers; one more year 
will be added to your term and you will not receive two :copies of 
either The New York World or the Atlanta Constitution. 


Use this form and send us $2.25 today, for 
this offer is only to be open for a brief term. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER:— 


I accept your remarkable offer to send me for one year The 
Thrice-a-Week New York World and The Tri-Weekly Atlanta Con- 
stitution—a Newspaper a Day—and a year’s subscription for The 
Progressive Farmer, all for $2.25. This amount I herewith enclose. 


Amount enclosed $ 


Mail all. the papers to 


Whose Postoffice Address 18........c0ccccvcsccccevece aac 


Caution—All Acceptances Are to Be Sent.to The Progressive Farmer. 


(Address your nearest office.) 


RALEIGH, N. C., BIRMINGHAM, ALA., MEMPHIS, TENN., 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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ERE isa picture of George Chasteen, a Georgia 
( 
Vi 


1 ¥ 
4 oo ¢ > rot > - 4c (o. Lal 

boy. He wanted to buy a buggy. George is a man if ie ye eel BU 
who has to work fora living. Adollar is a big, round, hard Morte “GRAS Fs 
thing to George just as it is to you and me—hard to get and iis SLVE wade an 
hard to hold. George is shrewd. He wanted to know. He “I ) : Kory S 
didn’t want to trust an advertisement like this or take any one’s word, 
but I sold him a buggy and saved him $45.00, and now he believes in 
me and my way of doing business. I want to deal with you exactly as I ‘ \ Lait D.T. Gohon 
dealt with George. Nothing hidden. Everything open and above board. \ a =~ P sd alent 
I’m selling the buggy. Why shouldn’t I take the risk ? i WE) 2 Ti ieee 


I Will Take the Risk 


Here I am located right in the very heart of the hickory-growing district of 
George America. We are small town people and have country ways here. I am in 
Chasteen a town where taxes are !ow and help is plentiful and not expensive. J know 
Commerce, Ga, the carriage business from Ato Z. It is in my blood. My father and my 
grandfather were in the same business before me. 


Le 


Bohon’s Blue Grass Buggies 


From Factory to You—Sixty Days’ Road Test We Are S mall Town 
Unlimited Guarantee—$30,000 Bond Fr PY 0) p H ea nd H ave 


There is not a weak spot in this proposition anywhere. I 


have seen to that. I have given you absolute protection, Country Ways, But 
just as I did George Chasteen. More than that, I chal- ’ = ‘ 
lenge the whole buggy world in prices. Get the big book. Then Write and See How 
you decide. ‘That’s all I want you to do today. Everything I 3 ; % 
claim in my advertisement is more than made good to you. In W fy 4 
the first place I save you $25 to $50 on any buegy you Sale. The = ma Ss h P rices 5 
buggies are built right in my own factory under my per- 
sonal direction by expert workmen trained in the 
Bohon way. ‘The material comes out of this country—the best second-growth hickory 
country in the world. My road test means business also. After you get my big book and 
pick out the buggy you want, I Ict you hitch your horse to it and give it hard usage for 60 
days over the roughest roads in your country. If the buggy shows any signs of weakening, 
I take it back—the road test doesn’t cost you a cent. 


$30,000 Bond For Your Protection 


Think of it! There is no limit. to my guarantee on workmanship and material. If you dis- 
cover a flaw at any time no matter when, I make it right, and I do not ask you to take my 
word for this. You are protected by a $30,000 bond to make you absolutely. safe, no matter 


what happens. ‘* 
- Write for Free Books 


The biggest, the most elaborate buggy book ever issued your name and I’ll send you a big book printed in cole 
in the world. You never saw anything like it. Dozens ors that will amaze you, The book covers every kind 
of beautiful new styles, lower prices, more careful of harness too. 


masterpiece. Don’t take my word for it. to consumers. The book tells all you want to 


rite and see. You only have to send know. It answers every question you can ask, 
If interested in my Money-Making Merchandise and Farm Equipment Catalog, check it in the coupon é 


and both books will be sent free. Do not wait. Fil] out coupon and mail today. 


tifu : BS, Tam one of the largest buggy and 
idescriptions of everything. ‘This is my catalog harness manufacturers in the world selling direct 
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